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APRIL 

1  2- 1  #  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention, 
J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

1  5>  1  6  —  New  York  Press  Association  Spring  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Desmond  Hotel,  Albany 

15-16  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Region  One  Conven¬ 
tion,  Danford’s  Inn,  Port  Jefferson,  N.Y. 

15-17  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers/Florida  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel, 
Miami 

20-22  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York 

2 1  -23  —  Kansas  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Holidome  Hotel,  Manhattan 

24- 27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

29.5/1  —Rehg  ion  Newswriters  Association  Convention,  New 
York  Times  Building,  New  York 

MAY 

1  -4  —  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  Convention,  University 
of  St.  Thomas,  Minneapolis 

2-6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Conference  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
1  2-  15  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Sheraton 
Grand  Torrey  Pines  Hotel,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

1  4-  17  —  Canadian  Circulation  Management  Association  Sales 
and  Marketing  Conference,  Radisson  London  Centre  Hotel,  London, 
Ontario 

1  5-1  8  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

15-18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25- 27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FlEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 

JUNE 

1  -4  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Advertising  Conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

8-11  —  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  Conven¬ 
tion,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans 

1  6- 19  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Regal 
Riverfront  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

17-19  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Longboat  Key,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

25-29  —  Nexpo  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 
25-29  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Co-op 
Marketing  and  Sales  Conference,  Las  Vegas 

25-29  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Caesar’s  Palace,  Las  Vegas 

JULY 

6- 10  —  International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta 
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A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY)  ' 

53.375 

54.50 

39.125 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

715.00 

708.75 

514.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 
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Reuters  (c) 
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Southam  Inc.  (a) 

20.25 
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16.50 
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15.00 
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25.375 
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24.00 
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In  Brief 


FIEJ  forms  group  for  editors 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  EEDERATION  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  is  reaching  out  to  editors. 

The  Paris-based  group,  known  by  its  French  acronym  FIEJ, 

said  it  is  organizing  a  group  of  editors  from  throughout  the 

world  to  be  run  by  and  for  editors. 

The  World  Editors  Forum  will  deal  with  newsroom  man¬ 

agement,  technology,  personnel,  marketing,  research,  prod¬ 
uct  design,  strategy  and  ethics. 

FIEJ  is  scheduling  the  forum’s  first  meeting  in  Vienna,  Aus¬ 
tria,  May  26-27,  just  before  the  FIEJ  World  Newspaper  Con¬ 
gress. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


On  Parade.  On  Wisconsin.” 


“Sunday  magazines  are  favorites  among  readers  of  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 
So,  by  providing  PARADE  and  our  local  magazine,  WISCONSIN,  we  give  readers 
even  more  to  look  forward  to  each  Sunday. 

“This  year,  WISCONSIN  is  celebrating  a  decade  of  success.  We’re  bringing 
in  a  bold  new  look  for  ’94  and  filling  each  page  with  fresh  ideas.  WISCONSIN 
consistently  ranks  among  the  most  popular  parts  of  the 

Sunday  paper.  And  state-wide  advertisers  have  made  it  - 

a  profitable  section.  PARADE’S  national  perspective  is  a  ^ 

perfect  complement  to  WISCONSIN’S  local  approach. 

“PARADE  is  fun  and  entertaining — but  it’s  more  than 
that.  It  tackles  subjects  that  are  important  to  our  readers  ^ 

such  as  education  and  literacy,  health  care  and  social  ^ 

issues.  By  distributing  PARADE  and  WISCONSIN,  we’re 
better  able  to  achieve  our  readership  goals.”  ^ 


Featured  in  over  350  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


JAMES  CURROW 

PRESIDENT 

JOURNAiySENTINEL  INC. 
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9  Historic  Free 

Speech  Declaration 

An  assemblage  of  editors,  publishers, 
politicians,  lawyers,  scholars  and  oth¬ 
ers  meet  at  a  Hemisphere  Conference 
in  Mexico  City  to  approve  a  worldwide 
free  speech  proclamation. 

1  2  Many  Promises, 

Little  Action 

A  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  report  says  that  despite  a 
pledge,  the  Clinton  administration  has 
opened  some  areas  of  government  but 
continues  restrictive  Reagan/Bush 
policies  in  others. 

1  6  Newspaper  Apologizes 

The  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  says 
the  paper  was  wrong  to  run  a  cartoon 
containing  the  word  ‘nigger,’  but  a  new 
dispute  arises  after  the  paper  fails  to  re¬ 
port  that  alleged  assailants  of  a  couple 
were  black. 

1  7  APME  Seeks  Input 
On  Ethics  Code 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  group  is  asking  members  to  cri¬ 
tique  a  proposed  ethics  code  that  is 
vastly  more  detailed  than  others  in  the 
business. 
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Francisco  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau  photo  by  Carl  Wilmington 


Put  your  advertising  in  the  hands  of  the  newspaper  industry's 

PovftrfUII 


When  publishers  from  newspapers  across  America  get  together  for  their  annual 
^^nvention,  it’s  one  powerful  meeting.  This  year,  the  NAA  Conventicfc  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco.  What  takes  place  at  this  108th  meetin»ill  be  of  great 
%^teresni||n{CT^ne  in  the  newspaper  industry.  JB 

!  Ofc^l^l^Editonll^^lisher  will  be  there  to  cover  the  events  fron^Bl  to  finish. 
And  ourj^l^ia^^^ll^^er^ill  ^^^^^||||||||||^^  t^^^ils. 


Our  read^  will  be  losing  for  duos  to  what  will  transpin^'hb  at 

convention,  who  will  de  speaking,  what  the  major  topics  wun5b»»;Ms  issiW 
distribute^  to  attendees  who  will  be  looking  for  this  convention  inmf^n^Dn 
Ad  Reservation  Deadline:  April  8  •  Ad  Materials  D^dline:  April 


PostHconvenkion  Issue 


April  30,  1994 

This  is  thfe  big  issue  tl^t  provides  (jjmplete  coverage  of  the  convention:  speeches, 
sessions, ineetings  am  workshops  JOur  reportejf  and  editors;  will  be  thw^  to  bring 
you  excl^ive  reports  lirect  from  rating  sitesilus  convei^n  photos.  < « 

Ad  Resi^ation  Dc  idline:  Apm  20  •  AdMaterials  I  leadline:  i  ml  22 

To  place  your  ad,  coni  ict  your  local  E&P  sales'fepresentatiw  cw  call  Ac  KrdHQg^ 
Director  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380.  , 


Sales  Offices 


New  York . (212)  675^38() 

Chicago . (312)641-0041 

New  Orleans . (504)  386-9673 

Los  Angeles . (213)  382-6346 

San  Francisco . (415)  421-7950 
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The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Neuispaperdom,  established 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 

Editor 

Robert  U.  Brown 


Some  action  on  secrecy 

ALMOST  A  YEAR  ago,  April  26,  1993,  President  Clinton  issued  a  directive  or¬ 
dering  a  review  of  rules  governing  secrecy  and  suggesting  a  massive  declassifica¬ 
tion  program.  The  directive  was  greeted  by  almost  unanimous  approval  —  at 
least  by  the  press. 

In  May,  a  Joint  Security  Commission  was  chartered  by  the  heads  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  and  CIA.  Last  week,  Jeffrey  Smith,  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mission,  delivered  a  report  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  that 
calls  for  an  overhaul  of  the  entire  security  system,  including  classification  of  doc¬ 
uments.  It  calls  for  only  two  levels  of  classification  instead  of  the  12  or  more  cat¬ 
egories  now  in  existence.  It  is  generally  a  good  report. 

Smith  told  the  Senate  committee  that  the  central  question  is  whether  Con¬ 
gress  should  legislate  the  changes  or  they  should  be  left  to  an  executive  order 
from  the  president. 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  thought  about  that  also  and  have  decided 
not  to  wait  for  the  president.  Sen.  Dennis  DeConcini  (D-Ariz.),  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  Rep.  Dan  Glickman  (D-Kan.)  | 
have  introduced  bills  designed  to  revamp  the  system  for  classifying  and  declassi- 
fying  government  documents.  Providing  that  they  can  get  agreement  on  a  good 
strong  bill,  we  would  prefer  to  go  the  congressional  route  to  revise  the  system. 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Security  Commission  calls  for  creation  of  a  Security 
Executive  Committee,  to  be  a  subcommittee  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
that  would  develop  and  coordinate  security  policy  for  the  entire  government. 
That  would  leave  it  under  the  influence  of  the  White  House.  A  suggested  Secu¬ 
rity  Advisory  Board  of  prominent  private  citizens  appointed  by  the  president 
would  not  necessarily  “ensure  that  the  system  is  fair  and  balanced.” 

A  new  report  from  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  docu¬ 
ments  151  actions  in  13  months  by  officials  of  the  Clinton  administration  “aimed 
at  restricting  access  to  government  information.”  This  suggests  that  the  traffic  in 
secrecy  continues  in  this  administration  as  it  has  in  past  administrations  regard¬ 
less  of  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  head  man  to  clean  it  up. 

If  members  of  Congress  find  the  level  of  secrecy  practiced  by  government  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  50  years  as  outrageous  and  disgraceful  as  we  do,  let’s  get  them  on  the 
record  with  strong  legislation  that  will  clean  it  up. 

Code  of  ethics 

THE  ASSGCIATED  PRESS  Managing  Editors  group’s  suggested  Declaration  of 
Ethical  Standards  is  in  its  final  phase,  which  involves  asking  for  comments  from 
managing  editors  before  it  is  put  to  a  vote  next  fall  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  is 
long  and  detailed  and  still  contains  language,  criticized  by  the  AP’s  general  coun¬ 
sel  last  fall,  that  condemns  deceptive  reporting  while  offering  circumstances  that 
might  justify  it. 

The  APME  committee  said  that  “it  is  intended  as  a  beginning  point  for  editors 
to  codify  such  standards  for  their  individual  newspapers.”  That’s  one  thing.  It  is 
something  else  to  “define  professional  standards  by  which  newspapers  build  and 
maintain  public  trust.”  It  sounds  a  little  hit  like  an  American  version  of  a  “Press 
Law.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Editor  denounces 
Leadership  Institute 


WHAT  MORTON  BLACKWELL  is 
doing  with  his  Leadership  Institute 
(E&P,  Jan.  8,  p.  9)  is  hacLng  at  the 
very  roots  of  honorable  journalism. 

What  he  really  seeks,  it  seems  ap¬ 
parent,  is  not  balance  and  fairness  and 
truth  but  dominance  for  his  particular 
ideology. 

Truth,  in  my  view,  should  be  the 
journalist’s  master,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  serve  truth  if  one  is  a  slave  to  ideol¬ 
ogy,  be  it  liberal,  conservative  or  some¬ 
thing  else.  No  ideology  has  an  exclu¬ 
sive  claim  on  truth. 

Blackwell’s  institute,  based  on  Tony 
Case’s  fine  article,  strikes  me  as  a 
none-too-subtle  vehicle  for  imposing 
an  ideological  slant,  which,  according 
to  my  new  Merriam  Webster’s  Colle¬ 
giate  Dictionary,  is  described  as  “often 
blindly  partisan”  and  “often  seen  as  bi¬ 
ased  or  limited.” 

I  am  a  Republican,  born  and  bred, 
but  1  am  not  a  slavish  knee-jerk  adher¬ 
ent  of  everything  my  party  propounds 
—  not  by  a  long  shot. 

“The  big  liberal  media  monopoly”  to 
which  U.S.  Rep.  Richard  Armey  refers 
is  pure  myth.  Most  big  publishing  and 


TV  companies  are  giant  Fortune  500 
conglomerates,  which  are  essentially 
conservative  and  backed  Bush  over 
Clinton  in  the  last  election. 

Since  assuming  the  presidency  and 
during  his  campaign,  Clinton  has  been 
savaged  by  this  “liberal  monopoly”  to 
an  unprecedented  degree,  often  for  in¬ 
consequential  breaches  and  missteps. 

But  what  Armey  and  Blackwell  ap¬ 
parently  seek  is  a  kind  of  “media 
cleansing,”  which  would  muffle  the 
press  and  leave  little  room  for  any  but 
their  own  viewpoints.  They  want  to 
impose  “thought  police,”  and  this  no¬ 
tion  should  be  abhorrent  to  any  jour¬ 
nalist  worthy  of  the  name. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Princeton 
some  years  ago,  I  was  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Daily  Princetonian.  We  had  no  fac¬ 
ulty  adviser,  but  our  alumni  board, 
which  was  essentially  conservative, 
trusted  us  to  provide  fairness,  balance 
and  a  first-rate  journalistic  product. 
They  imposed  no  censorship  or  subtle 
suggestions  to  slant  the  news,  and  1 
would  have  been  gone  in  60  seconds  if 
they  had  so  much  as  tried.  They  had 
faith  in  our  ability  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  we  did  not  abuse  their  trust. 

Among  the  board’s  key  members,  in¬ 
cidentally,  were  Bernard  Kilgore  of 
Wall  Street  Journal  fame  and  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general  manager  of 
the  Netu  York  Times,  both  eminent 
role  models  who  wouldn’t  have  accept¬ 
ed  the  agenda  of  the  so-called  Leader¬ 
ship  Institute. 

To  brand  a  campus  paper  “conserva¬ 
tive,”  as  the  institute’s  fund-raising  list 
apparently  does,  is  a  presumptuous  in¬ 
sult  and  seems  a  clear  attempt  to  “cap¬ 
ture”  that  paper  and  restrict  its  options 
and  First  Amendment  freedom.  This 
ought  to  be  offensive  to  any  journalist 
of  integrity  and  concern  for  high  ethi¬ 
cal  standards. 

As  a  columnist,  free-lance  writer 
and  editor,  1  consider  it  the  highest 
compliment  to  have  my  views  de¬ 
scribed  as  “unpredictable,”  even 
though  most  syndicates  today  group 
their  political  columnists  as  conserva¬ 


tive  or  liberal. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  do  is  let  my 
readers  know  in  advance  with  certain¬ 
ty  what  I’m  going  to  tell  them.  Such 
“prejudging”  defeats  the  very  purpose 
of  skeptical,  truth-seeking  journalism. 
Such  “unpredictability”  leaves  me  with 
a  clear  conscience.  I’m  nobody’s  de¬ 
pendable  house  pet. 

A  great  newspaper,  Joseph  Pulitzer 
told  us  in  starting  the  credo  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post'Dispatch,  which  he  founded 
in  1907,  must  “always  fight  for  progress 
and  reform,  never  tolerate  injustice  or 
corruption,  always  fight  demagogues  of 
all  parties,  never  belong  to  any  party, 
always  oppose  privileged  classes  and 
public  plunderers,  never  lack  sympathy 
for  the  poor,  always  remain  devoted  to 
the  public  welfare,  never  be  satisfied 
with  merely  printing  news,  always  be 
drastically  independent,  never  be 
afraid  to  attack  wrong,  whether  by 
predatory  plutocracy  or  predatory 
poverty.”  Few  pay  much  attention  to¬ 
day  to  those  uplifting  words  and  that 
noble  notion  of  the  role  of  the  press, 
but  Mr.  Pulitzer  doubtless  would  be 
spinning  in  his  grave  if  he  heard  the 
contrary  credo  of  the  Leadership  Insti¬ 
tute  and  its  disciples. 

Take  the  current  crop  of  syndicated 
columnists.  Bob  Novak  must  be  a  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  institute.  A  right-wing  ide¬ 
ologue  and  raucous  TV  entertainer,  he 
is  surely  a  commercial  success  hut  does 
not  rank  high  as  a  first-rate  journalist 
by  virtue  of  his  unvarying  ultraconser¬ 
vative  bias  and  resultant  lack  of  credi¬ 
ble  balance.  By  contrast,  neither  David 
Broder  nor  Bill  Safire  seem  to  be  ideo¬ 
logical  slaves.  Both  analyze  issues  and 
come  down  on  the  side  of  judgment 
and  logic  rather  than  any  preordained 
conclusion.  The  paranoia  displayed  by 
Blackwell  and  his  institute  is  neither 
justified  by  the  state  of  the  press  today 
nor  an  acceptable  response  to  the  per¬ 
ceived  imbalance. 

It  imposes  a  dangerous  check  rein 
on  a  free  press  functioning  without 
shackles  under  the  protection  of  the 
First  Amendment.  Carried  to  its  logi¬ 
cal  extreme,  the  Leadership  institute 
would  dictate  a  kind  of  “official  accept¬ 
able  doctrine”  for  the  media,  a  first  re¬ 
sort  of  budding  dictatorships  world¬ 
wide. 

This  is  unthinkable  in  America. 

William  Rentschler 

Rentschler  is  a  former  editor  and 

publisher  of  News/Voice  Newspapers 
and  the  San  Francisco  Progress 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YiARS  AGO  .  .  .  Editor  & 
Publisher  marks  its  60th  anniver¬ 
sary.  Launched  as  The  Journalist, 
E&P  has  chronicled  the  growth  of 
American  newspapers  weekly  since 
1884.  The  Fourth  Estate  and  Neu>s- 
paperdom  were  merged  into  E&P. 

Ernie  Pyle  and  three  other  corre¬ 
spondents  escaped  with  only  slight 
injuries  when  a  German  bomber  hit 
the  villa  in  which  they  were  billet¬ 
ed  at  the  5th  Army  Beachhead 
Forces  in  Italy. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  25 ,  1 944 
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V^ll  annual  convention  •  APRIL  24-27 

you  Be  In 
San  Francisco? 

Make  sure  your  associates  and  friends  know! 


One  of  the  long-standing  services  Editor  &  Publisher  has  provided  attendees  of  this 
annual  convention  is  compilation  and  publication  of  “Who’s  Staying  Where  at  the 
NAA  Convention.”  This  listing  of  attendees,  their  business  affiliation  and  the 
hotel  where  they  will  be  staying  is  published  in  our  pre-convention  issue 
distributed  at  the  convention  and  allows  friends  and  business  associates  to  find 
each  other  easily. 


Because  attendees  make  their  own  hotel  arrangements,  we  rely  on  you  to  tell  us 
where  you  will  be  staying.  Please  take  a  moment  to  fill  in  the  form  below  and 
mail  or  fax  it  back  to  us  by  April  1 . 

Thanks  for  your  help. 


Who’s  Stayins  Where  at  the  NAA  Convention 


PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT 


First  and  Last  Name 


First  and  Last  Name  of  Spouse/Guest 


Newspaper/Organization 


City/State 


Others  attending  from  your  organization 


First  and  Last  Name 


First  and  Last  Name 


First  and  Last  Name 


To  ensure  your  listing  in  “Who’s  Staying  Where,”  return  this  form  to  Editor  &  Publisher  no  later  than  April  1, 1994. 


1^  MAIL:  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1001 1-4234 
Q  FAX:  (212)  691-7287 


EditofiS'PLiblisher 

The  0nl}i  Inde|)etulenl  Weekly  Journal  of  Newspapering 


w? 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


March  26, 1994 


Historic 
Free  Speech 
Declaration 

Assemblage  of  editors,  publishers,  politicians,  lawyers, 
scholars  and  others  meet  at  a  Hemisphere  Conference  in 
Mexico  City  to  approve  a  worldwide  free  speech  proclamation 


by  M.L.  Stein 

AGAINST  A  BACKDROP  of  growing 
violence  and  legal  actions  against  the 
press  in  the  Americas,  a  disparate  as¬ 
semblage  of  editors,  publishers,  re¬ 
porters,  politicians,  lawyers,  scholars 
and  others  recently  forged  a  historic 
free  speech  declaration  in  Mexico  City. 

It  proclaimed,  “A  society  of  free  in¬ 
dividuals  cannot  remain  free  without 
free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press.” 

And,  in  a  clear  message  to  repressive 
governments,  the  declaration  called  for 
an  end  to  punishing  news  media  and 
journalists  for  telling  the  truth  or  “crit¬ 
icizing  authority.” 

Ten  principles  are  included  in  the 
declaration  approved  by  the  first  Hemi¬ 
sphere  Conference  on  Free  Speech 
held  in  the  famed  Chapultepec  Castle 
in  Mexico  City.  The  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association,  and  its  general  chairman 
was  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  a  former 
secretary  general  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Agreement  on  the  declaration  did 
not  come  easily.  It  took  several  hours 
during  three  days  of  sometimes  heated 
discussion  and  four  drafts  before  the  fi¬ 
nal  document  was  signed  by  nearly  all 
of  the  approximately  70  delegates  to 
the  conference. 

The  arguments  ranged  from  merely 
semantic  differences  to  substantive  is¬ 
sues  that  reflected  the  sometimes  con¬ 
flicting  views  of  men  and  women  from 
different  cultural,  political  and  histori- 


James  McCIatchy,  publisher  and 


chairman  of  McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc. 
and  chairman  of  the  organizing 
committee  of  the  Mexico  City  conference, 
said  the  lAPA  plans  to  distribute  the 
declaration  worldwide  for  additional 
signing  by  officials  of  government  and 
private  organizations  arul  individuals. 


cal  backgrounds. 

Generally,  U.S.  and  Canadian  repre¬ 
sentatives  pushed  for  a  harder,  uncom¬ 
promising  definition  of  free  speech 
while  some  Latin  American  delegates 
sought  to  stress  the  “responsibility”  of 
journalists  in  the  wording. 

However,  other  South  Americans  — 
primarily  editors  and  publishers  —  said 
they  favored  the  more  direct  wording 


of  early  English-language  drafts  of  the 
declaration  rather  than  the  somewhat 
softer  Spanish-language  rendition. 
Spanish  was  the  official  language  of 
the  convention. 

At  the  start  of  the  conference,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Ecuador  Rodrigo  Bor- 
ja,  one  of  several  nonjournalist  partic¬ 
ipants,  pleaded  for  press  “responsibili¬ 
ty,”  telling  the  assembly,  “You  are  say¬ 
ing  there  are  no  limits  on  the  media.  1 
do  not  share  that  view.”  Borja  was  one 
of  the  few  delegates  who  did  not  sign 
the  declaration. 

An  initial  draft  of  the  declaration 
containing  the  sentence  “The  press 
must,  however,  assume  responsibility 
for  what  it  publishes”  was  dropped 
from  the  final  paper.  Opponents  of  the 
sentence  contended  that  it  could  pro¬ 
vide  an  opening  for  authoritarian  gov¬ 
ernments  to  impose  responsibility  re¬ 
quirements  on  the  media. 

There  also  was  quibbling  about  a 
reference  in  the  document’s  prologue 
to  the  term  “pluralistic”  in  describing 
the  makeup  of  the  conferees.  Some 
thought  it  weakened  the  declaration, 
and  in  the  end,  it  was  eliminated. 

Chicago  Tribune  editor  Howard  Tyn¬ 
er  was  successful  in  urging  rewording 
of  a  sentence  that  said,  “No  govern¬ 
ment,  group  or  organization”  can  re¬ 
strict  or  deny  free  speech.  It  was 
changed  to  “No  one  has  the  right  to 
restrict  or  deny  these  rights.” 

Tyner  contended  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  word  “government”  might  make 
officials  believe  that  they  have  special 
rights  to  censor  the  press.  continues 
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Qeneral  chairman  of  the  meeting  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  a  “What  we  need  now  is  a  road  show  for  this  document," 

former  secretary  general  of  the  United  Nations,  signs  the  suggested  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury  publisher  Edward 

declaration  in  Mexico  City.  Seaton,  shown  signing  the  declaration. 


The  “unofficial  English  text”  of  the 
prologue  to  the  declaration  states  in 
part:  “  .  .  .  without  free  speech,  there 
can  be  no  freedom.  Without  free,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  unfettered  news  media, 
without  guarantees  that  they  may 
function  freely,  without  autonomy  in 
decision-making,  without  a  minimum 
of  security,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
practice  free  speech.  A  free  press  fos¬ 
ters  free  speech,  free  people  and  free 
society.” 

Much  of  the  debate  about  terminol¬ 
ogy  was  conducted  by  lawyers,  prompt¬ 
ing  one  delegate  to  quip  during  a 
break,  “If  we  do  this  again,  let’s  not  in¬ 


Rodrigo  Borja,  former  president  of 
Ecuador,  (center)  argues  for  a  press 
“responsibility”  clause  in  the 
declaration.  The  clause  was  not  included 
in  the  final  draft,  and  Borja 
did  not  sign  it. 


vite  any  lawyers.” 

In  an  address  opening  the  conven¬ 
tion,  lAPA  president  A.  Roy  Megarry, 
chairman  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  warned  attendees  not  to  be  lulled 
into  believing  that  they  no  longer  need 
to  be  concerned  about  press  abuses  “at 
a  time  when  democracy  appears  to  be 
breaking  out  all  around  us.” 

It  is  a  mistake,  he  said,  to  assume 
that  the  press  can  operate  with  com¬ 
plete  freedom  “and  a  mistake  to  con¬ 
fuse  elected  politicians  with  a  func¬ 
tioning  democracy.” 

He  pointed  to  the  IAEA’s  1994  annu¬ 
al  report,  “Freedom  of  the  Press  in  the 


some  countries,  the  facilities  of  news¬ 
papers  and  other  publications  came 
under  attack  by  guerrillas,  drug  dealers 
and  unidentified  groups.  The  attacks, 
which  included  bombings,  arson  and 
other  kinds  of  destruction,  were  most 
frequent  in  Colombia,  Peru,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala. 

“It  is  clear  that  democracy  alone  is 
no  guarantee  of  free  expression  for  ei¬ 
ther  the  press  or  individuals,”  the  re¬ 
port  observed. 

Another  report,  by  Human  Rights 
Watch/Americas  (formerly  Americas 
Watch),  said  that  in  addition  to  mur¬ 
der  and  threats  against  journalists. 


Much  of  the  debate  about  terminology  was 
conducted  by  lawyers,  prompting  one  delegate  to 
quip  during  a  break,  “If  we  do  this  again,  let’s  not 
invite  any  lawyers.” 


Americas,”  which  documents  scores  of 
press  freedom  violations,  particularly 
in  Cuba,  Haiti  and  Guatemala,  where 
the  association  held  its  midyear  meet¬ 
ing  immediately  following  the  Mexico 
City  gathering. 

In  the  past  year,  according  to  the 
IAEA  survey,  there  have  been  at  least 
18  assassinations  of  journalists:  11  in 
Colombia,  five  in  Mexico,  one  in 
Guatemala  and  one  in  the  United 
States  (Haitian  journalist  Dona  St. 
Elite,  a  commentator  at  Radio  WKAT, 
Miami,  who  was  killed  while  attending 
a  benefit  for  the  family  of  Fritz  Dor, 
another  Haitian  journalist  who  was 
murdered  in  March  1991 ). 

The  IAEA  report  also  found  that  in 


many  governments  use  more  “subtle 
ways”  to  muzzle  critical  voices.  These 
include  “descato”  —  criminal  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  speech  that  insults,  ridicules 
or  offends  the  head  of  state  or  other 
national  institutions,  the  watchdog 
group  reported.  Violations  can  bring 
sentences  of  several  years  in  prison. 

James  McClatchy,  publisher  and 
chairman  of  McClatchy  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  chairman  of  the  organizing 
committee  of  the  Mexico  City  confer¬ 
ence,  said  the  IAEA  plans  to  distribute 
the  declaration  worldwide  for  addi¬ 
tional  signing  by  officials  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  “so  that  people  of  all  our  na¬ 
tions  can  share  participation  and 
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“It’s  a  wonderful  document.  It's  a  simple,  honest  statement,  which  establishes  a  link 
between  a  free  press  and  a  free  society,”  said  Miami  Herald  publisher  David 
Lawrence  Jr.  (at  the  microphone),  one  of  the  key  players  in  drafting  it. 


ownership  of  it  —  a  document  of  pow¬ 
er  and  clarity  —  creating  a  unity 
among  men  and  women  across  nation¬ 
al  borders  for  the  cause  of  free  expres¬ 
sion.” 

“What  we  need  now  is  a  road  show 
for  this  document,”  suggested  Manhat¬ 
tan  (Kan.)  Mercury  publisher  Edward 
Seaton,  also  a  conference  organizer. 

The  day  after  the  conference  closed, 
the  Mexican  president,  Carlos  Salinas 
de  Gortari,  endorsed  the  declaration. 


Although  even  its  final  version  did  not 
satisfy  all  the  signers  on  every  point, 
an  informal  E&P  poll  produced  a  con¬ 
sensus  that  the  declaration  is  the  best 
possible  result  given  the  diversity  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  meeting,  which  Mc- 
Clatchy  called  “extraordinary”  and  un¬ 
precedented. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  document.  It’s  a 
simple,  honest  statement,  which  estab¬ 
lishes  a  link  between  a  free  press  and  a 
free  society,”  said  Miami  Herald  pub¬ 


lisher  David  Lawrence  Jr.,  one  of  the 
key  players  in  drafting  it. 

Dana  Bullen,  executive  director  of 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee, 
another  participant,  said  the  10  princi¬ 
ples  constitute  “a  major  step  in  restor¬ 
ing  understanding  and  respect  for  the 
vital,  legitimate  functions  of  journalists 
and  journalism.” 

The  fact  that  the  delegates  came 
from  so  many  different  backgrounds 
“underscores  the  universality  of  the 
principles,”  he  added.  “This  is  a  big 
first  for  the  press  in  Latin  America.” 

Aldo  Zuccolillo,  whose  newspaper, 
ABC  Color,  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  once 
was  shut  down  by  a  dictator’s  decree, 
referring  to  his  Latin  American  col¬ 
leagues,  said,  “Of  course,  there  are 
some  differences  in  our  opinions,  hut 
many  here  know  firsthand  about  the 
abuse  of  authority  and  fighting  against 
a  dictatorship.  That’s  why  they  signed 
this  paper.” 

Horacio  Aguirre,  director  of  Diario 
Las  Americas,  Miami,  contended  that 
the  differences  among  delegates  were 
minor  compared  with  the  “great  victo¬ 
ry  that  was  won  here.” 

De  Cuellar  seemed  to  sum  up  con¬ 
ferees’  feelings  when  he  said,  “Democ¬ 
racy  cannot  be  qualified.  Either  it  ex¬ 
ists  or  it  doesn’t  ....  Very  simply, 
where  an  honest  and  permanent  com¬ 
mitment  to  freedom  of  expression, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information 
does  not  exist,  there  is  no  democracy.” 


Principles  of  the  declaration  approved  by 
the  Hemisphere  Conference  on  Free  Speech 


THE  HEMISPHERE  CONFERENCE 
on  Free  Speech  in  Mexico  City  recent¬ 
ly  agreed  on  the  following  principles, 
which  follow  in  the  conference’s  “unof¬ 
ficial  English  text:” 

“A  free  press  is  the  foundation  of  lib¬ 
erty,  enabling  societies  to  resolve  con¬ 
flicts,  promote  the  social  welfare  and 
protect  freedom.  There  must  be  no  law 
abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press.  Because  we  know  this  to  be  a  re¬ 
ality,  because  we  know  this  in  our 
hearts  and  because  we  are  committed 
to  freedom,  we,  the  undersigned,  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  Declaration  and  through 
it  declare  the  following  principles: 

1.  A  society  of  free  individuals  can¬ 
not  remain  free  without  free  speech 


and  freedom  of  the  press.  The  exercise 
of  these  freedoms  is  not  something  au¬ 
thorities  grant;  it  is  an  inalienable 
right  of  the  people. 

2.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and 
receive  information,  express  opinions 
and  disseminate  them  freely.  No  one 
has  the  right  to  restrict  or  deny  these 
rights. 

3.  Government  authorities  should  be 
legally  obliged  to  make  all  information 
available  to  its  citizens.  No  journalist 
should  be  forced  to  reveal  his  or  her 
sources. 

4.  Murder,  kidnapping,  other  vio¬ 
lence  against  journalists,  political  pres¬ 
sures,  intimidation,  unjust  imprison¬ 
ment  of  journalists  [and]  destruction  of 


facilities  severely  impede  freedom  of 
expression  and  information.  These 
acts  must  be  investigated  quickly  and 
punished  with  severity,  with  no  im¬ 
punity  for  aggressors. 

5.  Censorship,  restrictions  on  the 
circulation  of  media  or  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  messages,  the  imposition  of  ob¬ 
stacles  to  free  information  flow  and 
limits  to  the  free  exercise  of  journalism 
and  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
journalists  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
freedom  of  the  press. 

6.  News  media  and  journalists 
should  neither  he  discriminated 
against  nor  favored  because  of  what 
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Many  Promises, 
Little  Action 

Reporters  Committee  report  says  that  despite  pledge, 
the  Clinton  administration  has  opened  some  areas  of  government 
but  continues  restrictive  Reagan/Bush  policies  in  others 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

WHEN  IT  COMES  to  freedom  of  information,  the  Clinton 
administration  so  far  has  talked  the  talk  but  has  yet  to  do 
much  walking,  according  to  a  new  report. 

The  latest  compendium  from  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  documented  151  actions  by  officials 
in  the  Clinton  administration  “aimed  at  restricting  access 
to  government  information  and  intruding  on  editorial  free¬ 
dom.” 

“When  President  Clinton  took  office,  he  promised  to  give 
the  government  back  to  the  people,”  said  Jane  Kirtley,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Reporters  Committee.  “If  President 
Clinton  wants  to  give  government  back  to  the  people,  he 
can  begin  by  letting  them  in.” 

At  a  Washington  press  conference  announcing  the  re¬ 
port’s  findings,  Kirtley  conceded  that  in  the  13  months  cov¬ 
ered  “several  promising  initiatives”  were  launched,  such  as 
memos  from  the  president  and  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  regarding  a  presumption  of  disclosure  for  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  requests. 

What  is  disheartening,  Kirtley  said,  is  that  in  other  areas, 
the  Clinton  administration  has  continued  the  secrecy  and 
initiatives  begun  under  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush. 

Some  of  those  policies  include  Federal  Communications 
Commission  indecency  standards,  must-carry  rules  for  cable 
television,  a  ban  on  acceptance  of  honoraria  for  federal  em¬ 
ployees’  work  outside  the  government,  the  right  to  erase 
White  House  e-mail,  the  continued  denial  of  his  files  to  for¬ 
mer  hostage  Terry  Anderson  and  the  government’s  appeal 
in  a  lawsuit  involving  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts’ 
decency  standards  for  grants. 

Kirtley  wondered,  however,  whether  continuation  of 
these  policies  was  a  concerted  effort  at  adoption  —  as  some 
legal  actions  appear  to  be  —  or  rather  the  result  of  the  low 
priority  and  lack  of  attention  given  to  them. 

“We’re  dealing  with  a  bureaucracy  that’s  been  in  place  for 
12  years.  It’s  not  going  to  go  away  overnight,”  she  said, 
adding,  however,  that  from  the  White  House  she  sees  “a 
theme  of  do  as  we  say  not  as  we  do.” 

When  considering  the  number  of  incidents  in  the  report, 
Kirtley  cautioned  that  they  should  not  be  directly  measured 
against  those  from  the  Reagan  and  Bush  reports.  Among 
other  reasons,  the  Reporters  Committee  has  honed  its  gath¬ 
ering  and  reporting  of  incidents  since  the  first  report  in  1983. 

Just  for  the  record,  though,  in  the  Reagan  reports  from 
1983  to  1988,  there  was  a  total  of  200  items.  In  the  first 
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Bush  report  in  1990,  there  were  slightly  fewer  than  100.  In 
the  second  year,  1991,  the  total  jumped  by  135  to  235,  and  by 
the  end  of  his  term  in  1992,  there  was  a  total  of  340  actions. 

The  Reporters  Committee  does  not  do  a  report  in  the  in¬ 
auguration  year  of  a  new  adininistration,  such  as  for  Bush  in 
1989  or  Clinton  in  1993,  because  the  administration  is  only 
a  few  months  old  by  the  March  release  date. 

The  important  numbers  to  compare  will  be  those  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  Clinton  administration  during  the  next  few 
years.  If  the  numbers  stay  the  same  or  go  up,  that  would  in¬ 
dicate  problems.  If  the  numbers  go  down,  obviously  that 
would  be  an  improvement,  she  explained. 

Nevertheless,  Kirtley  said,  she  is  “very  disappointed  that 
in  [Clinton’s]  first  year  we  found  so  many.” 

There  are  seven  categories  under  which  incidents  are 
filed:  Disinformation;  Freedom  of  Information;  Plumbing 
Leaks;  Policing  Thought;  Prior  Restraint;  Secret  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  Stop  the  Press. 

The  following  is  a  roundup  of  incidents,  by  category  and 
in  reverse  chronological  order,  as  reported  by  the  Reporters 
Committee. 

DISINFORMATION 
February  1994 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  Navy  judge  found  that  Adm.  Frank 
Kelso  II  lied  when  he  said  he  witnessed  no  misconduct  dur¬ 
ing  the  1991  Tailhook  convention.  Secretary  of  Defense 
William  Perry  called  the  retiring  Kelso  a  man  of  the  “highest 
integrity  and  honor.”  The  New  York  Times,  however,  reported 
that  Perry’s  statement  was  part  of  a  deal  made  to  persuade 
Kelso  to  retire. 

Also  in  that  month,  former  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Philip  Heymann  was  quoted  as  saying  that  because  of  politics 
and  ideology,  no  one  in  government  dares  speak  the  truth 
about  crime. 

In  addition,  during  February,  Clinton  media  adviser 
Mandy  Grunwald  created  a  health-care  ad  for  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  National  Committee  that  featured  South  Carolina  Gov. 
Carroll  Campbell,  a  Republican,  saying,  “There’s  not  a  crisis.” 
Campbell  actually  said,  “Number  one,  you  shouldn’t  say 
there’s  not  a  crisis.” 

December  1993 

It  was  learned  that  despite  reports  that  only  the  secretary 
to  deputy  White  House  counsel  Vincent  Foster  entered  his 
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office  after  his  suicide,  three  others  had  been  there.  White 
House  officials  also  delayed  for  30  hours  telling  U.S.  Park  Po¬ 
lice  about  a  torn-up  note  that  had  been  found  in  Foster’s 
briefcase. 

Also,  the  White  House  waited  four  days  after  his  nomina¬ 
tion  as  secretary  of  defense  to  acknowledge  that  Bobby  Ray 
Inman  did  not  pay  Social  Security  taxes  on  his  housekeeper’s 
salary.  Inman  said  he  was  waiting  for  Congress  to  change  the 
law  after  the  Zoe  Baird  affair. 

September  1993 

White  House  press  secretary  Dee  Dee  Myers  admitted  that 
some  cuts  in  administration  spending  from  its  budget  propos¬ 
al  actually  were  restraint  in  growth  of  spending  but  said  the 
administration  was  just  using  Washington  terminology. 

August  1993 

The  fact  that  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  chairman  nominee  Gen. 
John  Shalikashvili’s  father  was  a  major  in  the  Nazi  Waffen  SS 
was  left  out  of  remarks  by  the  president,  who  called  the  gen¬ 
eral  the  “son  of  a  Georgian  army  officer”  during  World  War 
11  and  talked  about  how  the  family,  “caught  in  the  cross  fire” 
of  ethnic  rivalries,  “fled  in  a  cattle  car  westward  to  Germany 
in  front  of  the  Soviet  advance.” 

Also  that  month.  Commerce  Secretary  Ron  Brown’s  office 
first  denied  that  Brown  had  any  relationship  with  Viet¬ 
namese  entities  seeking  to  end  the  U.S.  trade  embargo,  then 
a  spokesman  said  Brown  did  not  remember  meeting  with  a 
Vietnamese  businessman  and  finally  Brown’s  lawyer  admitted 
that  the  secretary  met  with  the  Vietnamese  businessman  af¬ 
ter  taking  office.  Brown  was  exonerated  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  in  February  of  charges  that  he  took  a  bribe  from  the 
man. 

July  1993 

After  learning  that  Bush  aides  searched  the  passport  files 
of  him  and  his  mother,  Clinton  said  he  would  fire  anyone 
found  doing  that  during  his  administration,  but  it  later  was 
learned  that  the  files  of  160  Bush  political  appointees  in  the 
State  Department  were  pulled  by  Clinton  officials,  two  of 
whom  were  fired.  The  Department  of  Justice  was  charged 
with  determining  whether  the  action  violated  the  Privacy 
Act,  but  in  January,  it  declined  prosecution. 

June  1993 

Clinton  said  there  had  been  compelling  evidence  of  a  plot 
by  Iraqi  intelligence  to  assassinate  Bush  during  a  trip  to  the 
Middle  East  and  used  that  evidence  as  an  explanation  for  the 
U.S.  bombing  of  Iraqi  intelligence  headquarters  in  Baghdad. 
Published  reports  later  indicated,  however,  that  there  were 
serious  flaws  in  the  case  against  Iraq. 

In  addition,  the  White  House  admitted  that  inaccurate  re¬ 
ports  in  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post  about  U.S. 
plans  to  delay  any  response  to  the  Bush  plot  helped  to  keep 
Iraq  off  guard.  Administration  officials  denied  any  deliberate 
effort  to  mislead  the  press,  suggesting  that  the  reporters’ 
sources  were  not  fully  informed  about  the  administration’s 
plans. 

May  1993 

Clinton’s  press  secretary  admitted  that  the  president  may 
have  used  “a  rather  large  dose  of  hyperbole”  after  he  called 


Senate  Minority  Leader  Bob  Dole  (R-Kan.)  a  hypocrite  for 
seeking  $23  million  in  federal  money  for  a  boathouse.  Dole 
accused  Clinton  of  telling  a  lie,  and  it  was  learned  that  Dole 
actually  had  sought  a  federal  waiver  to  permit  privately  fund¬ 
ed  construction  of  a  public  boathouse. 

In  addition.  White  House  management  chief  David 
Watkins  told  the  press  secretary  to  say  inquiries  into  the 
White  House  travel  office  were  a  routine  part  of  the  vice 
president’s  national  performance  review.  It  was  learned  in 
July,  however,  that  Watkins  knew  the  inquiry  was  spawned  by 
Clinton’s  cousin,  who  had  been  given  a  job  in  the  travel  of¬ 
fice,  and  by  Clinton  friend  and  Hollywood  producer  Harry 
Thomasson,  who  owns  a  charter  company. 

April  1993 

Clinton  said  the  story  was  “an  abject  lie,”  but  Army  Gen. 
Barry  McCaffrey  confirmed  that  he  was  snubbed  by  a  White 
House  aide  who,  after  McCaffrey  said,  “Good  morning,”  told 
the  general,  “1  don’t  talk  to  the  military.” 

March  1993 

Agents  from  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
deliberately  misled  their  superiors  and  the  press  about  the 
failed  raid  on  the  Branch  Davidian  compound  in  Waco, 
Texas,  insisting  that  they  had  not  lost  the  element  of  surprise 
despite  the  fact  that  they  knew  that  to  be  false.  Five  ATF  of¬ 
ficials  were  removed  from  their  posts  after  this  was  revealed 
in  a  September  1993  ATF  report  on  the  raid. 

February  1993 

Clinton  said  his  first  budget  included  a  tax  increase  for 
families  earning  more  than  $30,000,  although  the  figure  was 
closer  to  $20,000,  despite  campaign  protestations  that  Bush’s 
claim  that  Clinton  would  raise  taxes  was  “blatantly  false.” 
Clinton  said  his  hand  was  forced  by  an  unexpected  $346  bil¬ 
lion  deficit,  but  less  than  a  year  earlier,  he  had  pegged  the 
deficit  at  $400  billion. 

In  other  deficit  news.  White  House  budget  claims  to  re¬ 
duce  the  deficit  by  $500  billion  during  four  years  did  not 
mention  the  $160  billion  in  investments  in  growth  and  jobs 
that  should  have  been  subtracted,  causing  the  media  to  re¬ 
port  inflated  reduction  amounts. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

February  1994 

FolA  requests  about  the  new  $25  million  White  House 
phone  system  initially  were  blocked  when  the  administration 
said  the  information  was  classified,  but  it  was  released  after 
the  Secret  Service  said  it  was  not  classified. 

January  1994 

Citing  security  concerns,  the  Defense  Department  would 
not  tell  Energy  Secretary  Hazel  O’Leary,  seeking  to  make 
public  information  about  government  radiation  experiments, 
how  much  plutonium  was  used  in  its  weapons  throughout 
the  world. 

Also  in  January,  despite  the  fact  that  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  release  was  imminent,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 
was  forced  to  file  suit  seeking  Park  Police  and  FBI  reports 
about  the  suicide  of  White  House  deputy  counsel  Foster.  The 
spokesman  blamed  the  delay  on  the  appointment  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  counsel  whose  Whitewater  Development  Co.  investiga- 
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tion  would  include  Foster’s  death. 

Further,  in  an  attempt  to  protect  victims  of  domestic  vio¬ 
lence,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  announced  a  proposed  regula¬ 
tory  change  that  no  longer  would  make  a  person’s  forwarding 
address  available  from  a  local  post  office. 

December  1993 

The  Department  of  Justice’s  on-line  legal  database,  JURIS, 
was  shut  down  and  farmed  out  to  private,  commercial  ser¬ 
vices  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12  million  to  $18  million. 

FolA  requests  were  blocked  and  lawsuits  were  defended 
against  those  seeking  information  from  the  JURIS  database, 
some  dating  to  1965. 

Also,  using  questions  apparently  designed  to  garner  nega¬ 
tive  answers,  the  Education  Department  sought  responses 
from  parents  and  students  to  a  proposal  that  no  longer  would 
“protect”  student  disciplinary  records.  August  1993  comments 
from  student  and  professional  journalists  criticized  a  proposal 
that  would  discourage  disclosure. 

In  addition,  even  after  a  list  was  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  White  House  refused  FolA  requests  to  release  the 
salaries  of  White  House  staffers,  citing  privacy  concerns. 

November  1993 

A  month  after  receiving  a  standard  FolA  backlog  letter 
promising  that  his  request  would  be  handled  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  reporter  investigating  poaching  in  Yellowstone  Park 
was  told  by  a  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  spokesman  that 
he  would  be  lucky  if  he  hears  about  his  appeal  within  a  year. 

Also  that  month,  after  a  memo  from  Attorney  General 
Reno  about  improving  the  FolA  process,  then-Associate  At¬ 
torney  General  Webster  Hubble  issued  another  memo  re¬ 
stricting  access  to  White  House  records  and  to  White  House 
information  incorporated  into  the  records  of  other  agencies 
as  well  as  expanding  the  White  House  departments  excluded 
from  FolA  requirements  and  instructing  FolA  officers  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  White  House  for  review  documents  that  originat¬ 
ed  there. 

In  a  FolA  case  involving  the  CIA,  government  lawyers  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  passage  of  40  years  did  not  reduce  the  risk  of 
harm  caused  by  release  of  documents  about  LSD  and  elec¬ 
troshock  treatments  by  the  CIA. 

And  a  federal  district  court  judge  ordered  the  release  of 
documents  from  the  White  House  Health  Care  Task  Force, 
calling  “preposterous”  the  White  House’s  refusal  of  access  to 
doctors  and  consumers  groups  seeking  to  determine  whether 
the  more  than  500  people  who  worked  on  the  project  com¬ 
plied  with  federal  ethics  laws. 

September  1993 

Half  of  the  time  allotted  for  review  expired  before  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  five-member  review  board  that  will  deter¬ 
mine  which  documents  about  President  Kennedy’s  assassina¬ 
tion  will  be  released.  Although  required  to  make  the  nomi¬ 
nations  by  January  1993,  the  first  nominations  were  not  made 
by  Clinton  until  September  1993  and  the  final  paperwork  for 
Senate  hearings  was  not  received  until  November  1993. 

In  addition,  citing  a  need  to  protect  the  politician’s  priva¬ 
cy,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  denied  a  FolA  request  for 
files  on  a  prominent  Mexican  politician  whose  name  was 
mentioned  by  U.S.  attorneys  as  a  co-conspirator  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  DEA  agent. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  proposed  a  rule,  again  cit¬ 
ing  privacy  concerns,  to  keep  from  the  public  the  federal 
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Waco  Administrative  Review  Group’s  investigative  reports, 
which  could  shed  light  on  what  happened  during  the  stand¬ 
off  at  the  Branch  Davidian  compound. 

August  1993 

Virtually  no  federal  agency  complied  with  a  law  setting  an 
Aug.  23,  1993,  deadline  for  public  disclosure  of  all  Kennedy 
assassination  documents  to  the  National  Archives. 

July  1993 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found  that  the  public  is 
being  overcharged  for  federal  information  on  CD-ROM  be¬ 
cause  the  prices,  ranging  from  $13  to  $1,895,  are  set  arbitrar¬ 
ily  and  some  agencies  charge  different  prices  for  the  same 
disk. 

June  1993 

The  Army  investigated  one  of  its  top  criminal  lawyers  for 
releasing  documents  about  a  homosexual  officer’s  sex  crimes 
in  response  to  a  FolA  request  from  a  private  group  opposed 
to  lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  military.  However,  a 
request  for  the  same  documents  from  Accuracy  in  Media  was 
honored  and  the  investigation  was  dropped  quietly. 

A  lawsuit  filed  by  the  National  Security  Archive  charged 
that  the  State  Department  improperly  censors  FolA  docu¬ 
ments  by  deleting  information  “not  relevant”  to  the  re¬ 
questor’s  intent  not  on  the  basis  of  legal  exemptions.  A  dis¬ 
trict  court  judge  gave  the  two  sides  until  mid-March  1994  to 
find  a  solution. 

May  1993 

The  Education  Department  determined  that  student  the¬ 
ses  were  protected  from  disclosure  as  education  records  but 
later  changed  its  position,  telling  libraries  that  they  did  not 
need  students’  consent  as  long  as  students  were  advised  in 
advance  that  a  thesis  would  be  made  public  as  a  curriculum 
requirement. 

Also,  a  Defense  Department  spokesman  said  figures  would 
be  forthcoming  on  Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin’s  five-night 
sidetrip  to  Venice  after  an  official  trip,  but  it  was  nearly  three 
months  before  reporters  learned  that  the  cost  to  taxpayers 
was  $36,000. 

April  1993 

Following  the  Reagan  and  Bush  position  that  it  has  the 
right  to  control  its  computer  system,  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  said  e-mail  records  were  not  subject  to  FolA  and  can  be 
destroyed.  A  federal  appeals  court  disagreed  in  August. 

Also,  former  hostage  and  Associated  Press  reporter  Terry 
Anderson  was  told  by  the  FBI  that  it  had  reopened  his  re¬ 
quest  for  the  file  of  one  of  his  former  captors,  who  had  died, 
but,  citing  privacy  concerns,  continued  to  withhold  docu¬ 
ments  on  his  other  captors  without  proof  of  their  death  or 
written  consent.  Nothing  had  been  released  as  of  February 
1994. 

March  1993 

Interim  FCC  chairman  James  Quello  said  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Sunshine  Act  should  be  eliminated  because  it 
hurts  efficiency,  and  he  said  he  should  be  able  to  call  all  the 
commissioners  into  his  office  to  discuss  things  privately. 

In  addition,  anyone  who  planned  to  exceed  the  20-page 
limit  for  free  photocopies  at  the  Department  of  Interior  li- 
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brary  must  bring  500  pages  of  copy  paper  and  leave  whatev-  tongues  out.  Those  who  know  what  the  president  was  think¬ 
er  they  don’t  use.  ‘*^8  weren’t  talking,  and  those  who  were  talking  didn’t  know.” 


February  1993 

Former  hostage  and  AP  reporter  Anderson  was  told  he 
cannot  have  access  to  his  personal  FBI  files;  the  government 
said  release  would  jeopardize  law  enforcement  proceedings. 

Also,  a  prisoner  on  death  row  was  denied  a  request  that 
his  FolA  request  to  the  FBI  be  expedited  because  he  was 
afraid  he  would  be  executed  before  it  was  processed.  The  FBI 
said  his  circumstance  did  not  demonstrate  “exceptional  need 
or  urgency,”  but  a  federal  appeals  court  ruled  in  the  prisoner’s 
favor  in  September  1993. 

January  1993 

The  White  House  Health  Care  Task  Force  refused  to  open 
the  meetings  of  its  working  groups,  and  in  June,  a  circuit  ap¬ 
peals  court  found  that  meetings  of  top  officials  were  not  ad¬ 
visory  sessions  subject  to  open  meetings  regulations  although 
some  working  group  sessions  might  be. 

PLUMBING  LEAKS 

December  1993 

Clinton  reportedly  was  furious  about  leaks  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  plan  to  require  Medicaid  coverage  for  abortions  fol¬ 
lowing  rape  or  incest.  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Donna  Shalala  said  she  and  the  president  were  angry  and 
“we  all  hate  leaks.” 

Also  that  month,  FBI  director  Louis  Freeh  suspended  the 
head  of  the  bureau’s  New  York  office  for  talking  about  the 
World  Trade  Center  bombing  during  a  local  television  inter¬ 
view. 

November  1993 

Withdrawing  as  nominee  to  head  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corp.,  Stanley  Tate  accused  RTC  staffers  of  leaking  stories 
designed  to  discredit  him. 

September  1993 

After  a  printed  copy  of  the  president’s  health  care  plan  giv¬ 
en  to  members  of  Congress  was  leaked  to  the  media,  con- 
gresspeople  were  briefed  only  orally  by  White  House  aides 
seeking  to  stem  further  leaks. 

August  1993 

A  historian  was  investigated  by  the  FBI  after  he  asked  for 
declassification  of  histories  of  two  nuclear  weapons.  The  FBI 
assumed  he  had  unauthorized  access  to  classified  documents 
when  he  referred  to  exact  pages  based  on  references  in  other 
declassified  documents. 

July  1993 

Energy  Secretary  O’Leary  said  she  approved  of  investigat¬ 
ing  a  leak  of  a  report  about  uncontrolled  costs  for  the  Super¬ 
conducting  Super  Collider  project. 

June  1993 

When  asked  about  officials  who  leaked  information  about 
Clinton’s  search  for  a  Supreme  Court  nominee,  communica¬ 
tions  director  Mark  Gearan  said,  “We  should  rip  their 
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May  1993 

Notebooks  containing  health  policy  minutia  were  kept  in 
a  second-floor  reading  room  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building  adjacent  to  the  White  House,  where  they  could  not 
be  read  by  the  public  or  photocopied  by  staffers  for  fear  of 
leaks. 

February  1993 

Clinton  reportedly  yelled  at  aides  for  leaking  economic 
policy  options  being  considered  and  for  leaks  about  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Kimba  Wood  for  attorney  general. 

January  1993 

Newly  inaugurated  Clinton  warned  his  staff  about  the 
damage  done  to  his  predecessors  by  unauthorized  disclosures 
and  reportedly  became  irate  whenever  aides  revealed  what  he 
considered  his  private  thoughts  and  actions. 

Also,  White  House  communications  director  George 
Stephanopoulos  told  Cabinet  officials  and  senior  aides  that 
policy  options  should  not  be  debated  in  the  newspapers.  Re¬ 
ports  indicated  that  he  sent  “an  unmistakable  message”  to 
staffers  not  to  talk  to  the  press. 

POLICING  THOUGHT 
February  1994 

Two  Air  Force  colonels  reported  separately  that  they  were 
dismissed  for  recommending  the  rejection  of  two  satellite 
programs. 

Also,  the  Clinton  administration  upheld  the  travel  restric¬ 
tions  to  Cuba,  allowing  only  U.S.  officials,  journalists,  citizens 
with  close  relatives  there,  professional  researchers  and  ex¬ 
pense-paid  guests  of  President  Fidel  Castro  to  visit  with  offi¬ 
cial  permission. 

In  addition,  the  top  FBI  official  in  Arizona,  a  35-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  bureau,  was  dismissed  after  criticizing  in  a  news¬ 
paper  interview  Attorney  General  Reno’s  rejection  of  a  plan 
to  merge  the  FBI  and  DEA. 

And  the  FCC  fined  Infinity  Broadcasting  $400,000  for 
“apparently  indecent”  material  on  the  Howard  Stern  radio 
show. 

January  1994 

Administration  lawyers  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  up¬ 
hold  a  law  requiring  cable  systems  to  allot  channels  for  local 
broadcasters.  Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc.  and  others  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  law  violated  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  ca¬ 
ble  companies  to  exercise  their  editorial  freedom  by  choosing 
programming. 

Also,  a  U.S.  district  court  judge  delayed  the  depx)rtation  of 
Palestinians  who  said  the  government  wanted  to  expel  them 
simply  because  of  their  support  for  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine.  The  judge  said  mere  association  with 
the  PFLP  is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment  and  ordered 
the  government  to  prove  that  it  does  not  deport  foreigners 
for  supporting  disfavored  groups. 

And  the  Justice  Department  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  an  appeals  court  decision  that  ruled  unconstitutional 
a  law  banning  executive  branch  staffers  from  accepting  fees 

(See  Reporters  Committee  on  page  34) 
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Newspaper 

Apologizes 

Sacramento  Bee  editor  says  the  paper  was  wrong  to  run  a  cartoon 
containing  the  word  ‘nigger;’  new  dispute  arises  after  the  Bee 
fails  to  report  that  alleged  assailants  of  a  couple  were  black 
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by  M.L.  Stein 


LOCAL  BLACK  LEADERS  have  ac¬ 
cepted  an  apology  from  the  Sacrameri' 
to  Bee,  thereby  resolving  a  conflict 
about  the  newspaper’s  publication  of  a 
cartoon  that  contained  what  some  in¬ 
terpreted  to  be  a  racial  slur. 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  meeting  with 
Erwin  Potts,  president  and  CEO  of 
McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  black  community  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  Bee  “has  a  long 
history  marked  by  many  positive  con¬ 
tributions  in  Sacramento”  and  “has 
made  other  contributions  toward  im¬ 
proving  race  relations  and  promoting 
human  rights,”  a  Bee  statement  said. 

Also  at  the  meeting  was  Peter 
Schrag,  editor  of  the  Bee’s  editorial 
page,  whose  firing  was  demanded  by 
black  leaders  when  the  cartoon  was 
published  Feb.  4.  (E&P,  Feb.  19,  p.  9). 

Intended  as  a  statement  against 
racism,  the  drawing  shows  two  Ku  Klux 
Klansmen  examining  a  statement  by 
Nation  of  Islam  leader  Louis  Far- 
rakhan  that  says,  “You  can’t  be  a  racist 
by  talking  —  only  by  acting.”  One 
Klansman  says,  “That  nigger  makes  a 
lot  of  sense.” 

The  outrage  in  the  black  communi¬ 
ty  cost  the  Bee  1,672  subscription  can¬ 
cellations. 

At  the  meeting,  Potts  reiterated  an 
apology  he  had  made  earlier,  saying, 
“The  cartoon  was  a  mistake  and  we 
were  wrong.” 

He  added  that  the  paper  would  work 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  er¬ 
rors.  The  Bee  also  agreed  to  continue 
meeting  with  members  of  the  black 
community. 

Black  leaders  at  the  meeting  includ¬ 
ed  City  Councilman  Sam  Pannell,  who 
had  introduced  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  the  Bee  for  the  cartoon,  and  repre¬ 


sentatives  of  the 
NAACP  and  Ur¬ 
ban  League. 

The  dispute 
about  the  cartoon 
was  not  en-tirely 
laid  to  rest,  how¬ 
ever. 

It  popped  up  in 
connection  with 
a  Bee  story  about 
an  unprovoked 
shooting  of  a  cou¬ 
ple  as  they  strolled 
in  an  upscale  Sacra¬ 
mento  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  victims 
told  police  that  the 
assail-ants  were 
black,  a  fact  not 
reported  in  the 
newspaper’s  ac¬ 
count.  The  sus¬ 
pects’  ethnicity 
was  reported  on 
television,  prompt¬ 
ing  numerous  an¬ 
gry  protests  to  Bee 
ombudsman  Art 
Nauman. 

Most  of  the 
complaints  came 
from  people  in 

the  section  where  the  shooting  oc-  news  makes  me  puke.  The  Bee  is  dis- 
curred.  honest  with  its  readers  by  not  report- 

“A  number  of  readers  felt  the  Bee  ing  that  the  assailants  were  black.  It  is 
was  backing  away  from  full  disclosure  neither  racism  nor  discrimination  to 
to  ‘atone’  for  the  controversial  car-  report  the  facts  as  they  are.  Why  does 
toon,”  Nauman  wrote  in  his  Sunday  the  Bee  suppress  this  news?” 
column.  A  third  reader  said  she  felt  “be- 

One  reader  told  Nauman,  “1  know  trayed”  because  the  Bee  “failed  to  do 
you  guys  are  really  walking  on  eggs  its  job.” 

down  there,  trying  to  he  so  careful  not  Nauman  backed  the  Bee.  He  wrote 
to  make  things  worse.  1  feel  sorry  for  that  the  paper  generally  eliminates 
you.”  racial  references  from  news  accounts 

Another  was  less  understanding,  “unless  editors  are  convinced  they  are 
saying,  “The  Bee’s  manipulation  of  relevant  —  where  ethnicity  clearly  has 


That  nigger  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
The  controversial  cartoon 
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a  role  to  play  in  the  story.” 

Editors,  he  related,  said  the  idea  be¬ 
hind  the  policy  is  to  avoid  creating  or 
perpetuating  stereotypes,  “especially  in 
today’s  volatile  social  climate,  to  avoid 
further  inflaming  passions  and  promot¬ 
ing  divisiveness  in  the  community.” 

Nauman  said  the  cartoon  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  policy,  noting  that  it 
was  in  effect  when  he  joined  the  Bee  in 
1972  as  metropolitan  editor. 

“The  execution  of  the  policy  wasn’t 
flawless,  but  the  intent  was  certainly 
there,”  the  ombudsman  continued. 

Nauman  also  said  the  Bee’s  policy  on 
identifying  criminal  suspects  is  being 
observed  by  many  other  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  according  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  paper  through  the  Internet  and 
America  Online. 

“If  there  was  a  consensus,  it  was 
generally  in  line  with  the  Bee’s  ap¬ 
proach,”  Nauman  said. 

“Mention  race  only  if  it’s  part  of  a 
fairly  specific  description  of  the  want¬ 
ed  person.” 

The  Bee,  he  added,  began  an  in- 
house  seminar  in  December  on  the 
question  of  identifying  suspects,  which 
led  to  a  sharpening  of  its  general  poli¬ 
cy  with  these  guidelines: 

•  When  police  composite  drawings 
are  available  for  publication,  the  paper 
also  will  state  race,  age  and  physical 
size. 

•  When  composites  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  stories  will  include  race,  age  and 
size  —  but  they  also  must  include  addi¬ 
tional  specific  descriptions  such  as  hair 
color,  clothing,  mannerisms,  speech, 
etc. 

•  If  witnesses  report  only  race  and 
gender,  race  won’t  be  used. 

•  When  a  serial  criminal  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  specific  geographical  area,  the 
descriptions  “don’t  need  to  be  that  spe¬ 
cific,  and  race  will  be  included.” 

New  NIE  guide 

CELEBRATE  THEATER,  A  new 
Newspaper  in  Education  guide  focusing 
on  the  role  of  newspapers  and  theaters 
as  important  parts  of  local  communi¬ 
ties,  is  being  distributed  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  Foundation 
in  cooperation  with  the  League  of 
American  Theaters. 

The  guide,  developed  to  coincide 
with  the  100th  anniversary  of  Broad¬ 
way,  is  designed  for  middle  school  and 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
who  can  use  their  newspaper  to  answer 
questions  about  22  new  or  revival  plays. 


APME  seeks  input  on 
proposed  ethics  code 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  group  is  asking  members  to 
critique  a  proposed  ethics  code  that  is 
vastly  more  detailed  than  others  in  the 
business. 

APME  ethics  committee  chairman 
David  Hawpe,  who  is  editor  and  vice 
president  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  said  a  committee  will  revise 
the  proposal  and  put  its  final  draft  to  a 
vote  at  the  association’s  convention  in 
Philadelphia  later  this  year. 

The  drafting  committee  intends  to 
take  into  account  surveys  that  it  is 
conducting  of  members  and  comments 
from  10  “town  meetings”  planned  with 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 


critical  information.”  Another  lists  six 
tests  to  be  met  before  journalists  may 
use  such  deceptions  as  impersonation 
and  hidden  recording. 

Supporters  have  argued  {E&P,  Oct. 
9,  1993,  p.  9)  that  specifics  are  required 
to  convince  skeptical  readers  that 
newspapers  are  serious  about  ethics. 

Critics  said  details  only  provide  am¬ 
munition  for  libel  suits.  The  more  spe¬ 
cific  the  ethics  code,  they  said,  the  eas¬ 
ier  it  is  for  plaintiffs  to  accuse  news¬ 
papers  of  “journalistic  malpractice”  by 
violating  a  code  that  plaintiffs  will  in¬ 
terpret  as  the  industry’s  standard  oper¬ 
ating  procedure. 

TTie  APME’s  revised  code  will  rejoin 


The  latest  draft,  two  years  in  the  making,  covers 
nearly  five  SVz'by'l  l-inch  pages  —  more  than 
quadruple  the  length  of  comparable  codes. 


The  meetings  will  involve  academics, 
readers,  newsmakers  and  journalists. 

The  latest  draft,  two  years  in  the 
making,  covers  nearly  five  SVi-by-ll- 
inch  pages  —  more  than  quadruple  the 
length  of  comparable  codes. 

Rather  than  take  a  broad  brush  to 
ethics,  the  APME’s  proposal  gets  spe¬ 
cific.  One  provision,  for  example,  re¬ 
quires  “systematic  verification  of  facts 
and  quotations  and  corroboration  of 


codes  of  other  journalism  groups,  to 
which  adherence  is  voluntary,  and 
newspapers,  which  may  fire  violators. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors’  one-page  “statement  of 
principles,”  which  is  like  a  code  of 
ethics,  was  adopted  in  1922  and  revised 
in  1975.  The  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists’  code,  which  also  fits  on 
one  page,  was  adopted  in  1926  and  re¬ 
vised  three  times,  beginning  in  1973. 


Julio  Munoz  succeeds  Williamson 
as  lAPA  executive  director 


THE  INTER  AMERICAN  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  named  longtime  No.  2  man 
Julio  Munoz  executive  director  to  re¬ 
place  Bill  Williamson,  who  is  retiring. 

Munoz,  47,  takes  over  the  Miami- 
based  group  June  1.  The  appointment 
was  announced  at  the  group’s  recent 
meeting  in  Guatemala  City. 

Munoz  has  been  lAPA  assistant  di¬ 
rector  and  director  of  the  group’s  tech¬ 
nical  center  for  12  years.  A  Chilean- 
born  U.S.  resident,  he  holds  a  doctorate 
in  mass  communication  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  He  spent  six  years 
at  El  Sur,  Concepcion,  Chile. 


Williamson,  who  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  July,  turns  65  March  30.  He 
has  led  the  organization  for  13  years 
and  attended  32  consecutive  annual 
meetings,  including  during  19  years  as 
editor  of  the  defunct  English-language 
Brazil  Herald,  Rio  de  Janiero. 

Williamson  said  he  is  leaving  the 
IAEA  in  the  best  shape  —  in  member¬ 
ship,  finances  and  free-press  activities 
—  in  its  52-year  history.  Likewise,  press 
freedom  in  the  Americas  is  probably 
better  than  ever  before,  he  said.  “1 
would  like  to  think  lAPA  has  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  something  to  do  with  that.”  BE^P 
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LEGAHY  SPEAKING 

by  Phillip  M.  Perry 


Assault  in  the  work  place: 
How  to  cut  your  legal  risk 


w 

W  W  hile  being  pursued  by  police, 
two  bank  robbers  in  eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  recently  fled  into  the  back  door  of 
a  newspaper  plant.  To  elude  the  law, 
the  armed  gunmen  pretended  to  be  ap¬ 
plying  for  jobs.  Employees  directed 
them  to  the  personnel  department. 

Only  later,  after  the  gunmen  left, 
did  the  paper’s  staffers  realize  how 
close  they  had  come  to  harm.  Had  the 
police  seen  the  robbers  enter  the  build¬ 
ing  and  chased  them  through  the 
plant,  shots  might  have  been  fired. 

The  story  raises  a  troubling  ques¬ 
tion:  How  safe  are  employees  at  work? 

The  question  is  especially  problem¬ 
atic  for  newspapers:  When  employees 
work  late  to  wrap  up  a  story,  could  they 
be  assaulted  by  strangers  walking  in  off 
the  street? 

Businesses  everywhere  are  fine-tun¬ 
ing  security  procedures  in  a  nationwide 
response  to  violent  crime.  Highly  pub¬ 
licized  assaults,  such  as  shootings  at 
McDonald’s  restaurants  by  crazed  gun¬ 
men,  in  post  offices  by  disgruntled  ex¬ 
workers  and  at  a  large  San  Francisco 
law  firm  by  an  unstable  former  client, 
have  given  everybody  jitters  about 
their  company’s  security. 

The  improvements  include  new 
electronic  security  systems  with  auto¬ 
matic  locks  on  office  doors  leading  to 
hallways.  The  locks  have  push-button 
codes  that  can  be  changed  regularly. 

Businesses  also  have  persuaded 
building  landlords  to  require  greater 
diligence  by  lobby  security  guards. 
Now  they  really  enforce  the  procedure 
of  not  letting  anyone  up  after  hours 
without  identification  or  a  pass. 

“The  United  States  is  experiencing 
the  worst  increase  in  violent  crime 
since  the  1930s,’’  said  Jeffrey  Newman, 

Perry  is  a  frec'lance  writer  based  in 
New  York  City  who  frequently  writes 
about  legal  issues 


a  Boston  lawyer  who  specializes  in  rep¬ 
resenting  crime  victims.  “Crime  has 
moved  into  areas  formerly  thought  of 
as  safe,  including  offices  and  suburban 
settings.  Premises  owners  or  con¬ 
trollers  have  an  obligation  to  make 
sure  people  under  their  control  or  pa¬ 
trons  are  protected  from  assault  by 
third  parties.” 

Your  legal  risk:  If  newspapers  do  not 
take  reasonable  steps  to  ensure  work 
place  safety,  publishers  can  be  held  li¬ 
able  for  injury  to  employees  and  visi¬ 
tors  under  a  doctrine  that  courts  call 
“negligent  security.” 

In  many  cases,  workers  compensa¬ 
tion  legislation  has  failed  to  protect 
employers  from  financial  penalties  fol¬ 
lowing  crimes  against  employees.  And 
workers  comp  does  not  shield  employ¬ 
ers  when  such  crimes  occur  against 
clients,  independent  contractors  and 
anyone  else  who  happens  to  be  around 
when  an  attack  occurs. 

The  financial  consequences  can  be 
severe.  Jury  awards  for  inadequate  se¬ 
curity  average  $1.2  million  nationwide, 
according  to  Liability  Consultants  Inc. 
of  Framingham,  Mass.  When  jury  trials 
are  avoided,  settlements  come  in  at 
$600,000. 

C 

ompanies  need  to  take  special 
precautions  to  ensure  physical  safety 
for  women  on  their  staffs. 

According  to  an  FBI  report  released 
last  fall,  40%  of  women  who  die  at 
work  are  murdered;  the  comparable 
figure  for  men  is  15%.  The  agency  at¬ 
tributed  the  discrepancy  to  the  large 
number  of  women  who  work  after 
hours  and  therefore  are  exposed  to 
crime. 

Companies  face  special  problems 
when  women  work  late  at  night.  Secu¬ 
rity  systems  should  be  in  place,  and 
staffers  must  be  educated  about  proce¬ 
dures  to  protect  themselves  from  harm 


when  they  enter  elevators  or  walk  to 
the  parking  garage. 

Be  aware  too  that  more  disputes  be¬ 
tween  spouses  are  being  resolved  in 
the  employment  setting  —  at  the  point 
of  a  gun. 

“We  are  seeing  more  injuries  in  the 
work  place  related  to  domestic  vio¬ 
lence,”  said  Norman  Bates,  president  of 
Liability  Consultants.  “It’s  the  single- 
largest  cause  of  injury  to  women  while 
on  the  job.” 

TT  hese  domestic  situations  bring  a 
much  higher  degree  of  legal  liability  to 
employers  than  do  random  acts  of 
work  place  violence  by  third  parties. 
That’s  because  employers  aware  of  dis¬ 
putes  between  spouses  have  a  duty  to 
protect  work  place  visitors.  Some  em¬ 
ployers  have  been  sued  for  failing  to  in¬ 
stall  additional  security  after  being  told 
by  female  workers  that  restraining  or¬ 
ders  had  been  issued  against  their 
spouses.  Their  husbands  later  opened 
fire  in  the  work  place. 

“Suppose  an  estranged  husband  or 
boyfriend  attacks  a  woman  at  your 
work  place  and  a  free-lancer  or  client 
gets  shot  in  the  cross  fire,”  Bates  said. 
“If  the  client  can  show  the  company 
was  aware  of  the  problems  with  the  guy 
and  took  no  action,  there  is  a  costly 
lawsuit  ahead.” 

If  an  independent  contractor  on 
your  office  property  becomes  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  an  assault,  workers  comp  legisla¬ 
tion  does  not  protect  you.  At  a  time 
when  many  businesses  are  responding 
to  a  profit  squeeze  by  relying  on  out¬ 
side  workers,  they  need  to  take  special 
security  precautions. 

Explore  the  idea  of  indemnification 
by  agencies  for  any  outside  contractors 
who  work  for  you.  Have  your  attorney 
review  any  contract  you  sign. 


(See  Legally  Speaking  on  page  33) 
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Larry  Rose,  executive  editor  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller'Times, 
has  been  promoted  to  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  at 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers’  largest  pa¬ 
per. 

David  House,  managing  editor  at 
the  Caller- Times,  was  named  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  executive  editor. 

Hilary  Schneider,  director  of  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  been 
named  director  of  new  business  devel¬ 
opment,  a  newly  created  department. 

Steven  Horen,  a  principal  with 
Chemical  Venture  Partners,  a  unit  of 
Chemical  Bank,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  business  development  at 
Hearst  Corp.’s  New  Media  &  Technol¬ 
ogy  Division. 

Mark  Samis,  a  senior  facilitator- 
educational  technology  with  the 
Southern  Westchester  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Cooperating  Educational  Ser¬ 
vices,  joined  Hearst  as  new  media  cen¬ 
ter  manager. 

Barbara  Hill,  executive  director  of 
the  John  Howard  Society,  Kingston, 
Ontario,  and  Susan  Armstrong,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  at  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  have  been  elected  to  the  On¬ 
tario  Press  Council. 

John  Hollenberger,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen' 
Times,  has  been  named  vice  president 
for  operations  at  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser. 

Fred  Barn  os,  senior  editor  at  the 
New  Republic  magazine  and  panelist 
on  the  McLaughlin  Group  TV  show, 
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has  been  appointed  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Political  Journalism  at  the 
Fund  for  American  Studies,  a  Wash¬ 
ington-based  educational  organization. 

Jodie  Slock,  photo  editor  in  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  named  assistant  chief 
of  bureau  for  photos  in  Los  Angeles. 

Nancy  Plovin,  AP  correspondent 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  was  appointed 
correspondent  in  charge  of  the  Newark 
bureau. 

William  Hidlay,  news  editor  in 
Hartford,  becomes  news  editor  in  Mia¬ 
mi. 

Larry  Rosonihal,  AP  correspon¬ 
dent  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  succeeds 
Hidlay  in  Hartford. 

Kathy  Folsch,  operations  manager  at 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  manager  at 
the  Fort  Wayne  JournaLGazette. 

Jim  Fredericks,  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  director  at  the  Inland  Valley 
Daily  Bulletin,  Ontario,  Calif.,  has 
been  named  publisher  at  the  Hemet 
(Calif.)  News. 

Ben  Laurence,  director/Atlantic  Di¬ 
vision  advertising  sales  at  USA  Today, 
has  been  appointed  vice  president/ad¬ 
vertising  with  responsibility  for  the  At¬ 
lantic  Division  display  sales  and  tele¬ 
phone  sales  nationally. 

Tim  Landen,  Director  of  marketing 
and  development  at  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  named  a  vice  president. 

Karen  Gulin,  a  retail  advertising 
sales  representative  at  the  Harrisburg, 


Pa.,  Patriot'News,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  mar¬ 
keting  services  supervisor. 

Milzi  McKenzie,  a  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representative,  was  named  re¬ 
tail  advertising  sales  supervisor. 

Judy  Buhrman,  benefits  special¬ 
ist/risk  management  at  Trane  Heating 
and  Cooling,  has  joined  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  Greater  St.  Louis  Inc. 
as  employee  benefits  administrator. 

Jim  Wilson,  director  of  marketing  at 
the  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Post  Register, 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  development  at  Post 
Co.,  Idaho  Falls. 

Mary  Craurford,  associate  editor  at 
the  Texas  Almanac,  a  Dallas  Morning 
News  publication,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Almanac. 

John  Goodreds,  retired  president  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  Kendell  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.,  El  Cajon,  Calif. 

Michele  Marquis,  circulation  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  manager  at  the  Orange 
County  Register,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  director  for  telemarketing 
sales. 

Previously,  she  had  worked  at  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and 
Hartford  Courant. 

V.  Rulon  Hemingw  ay,  regional 
controller  for  the  Gannett  East  Region 
and  director  of  finance  at  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  has  been  named 
director  of  finance  at  the  Wilmington, 
Del.,  News  Journal. 
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Teresa  Calkins 


Dan  Qoodrich  Frank  Isley 


Joycelyn  Winnecke 


Ter*sa  Calkins,  circulation  director 
at  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  has  been 
named  marketing  director. 

Sam  Harris,  marketing  manager, 
succeeds  Calkins  as  circulation  direc¬ 
tor. 

Byron  Campbell,  a  retired  newspa¬ 
per  publisher,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Previously,  he  was  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Bergen  County,  N.J., 
Record  and  publisher  of  the  Fort  Laud- 
etdale  Neu>s  and  Sun-Sentinel  and  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News. 

Ronoo  IHnor-McManus  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  State  was  elected  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Travis 
Bell  of  the  Lancaster  News  —  vice 
president;  Amy  Tripp  of  the  Orange¬ 
burg  Times  and  Democrat  —  secretary; 
Andy  Burriss  of  the  Rock  Hill  Her¬ 
ald  —  treasurer;  and  Bill  Scroggins 
of  the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News  —  clip 
chairman. 

Jennifer  Harding,  marketing  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  has 
been  ptomoted  to  circulation  sales  and 
marketing  manager. 

Johanna  Chvrch,  editor  of  the 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  Phoenix,  has  been 
named  Sunday  editor  at  the  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.,  Times  Herald.  Both  papers 
are  owned  by  journal  Register  Co., 
Trenton,  N.J. 

Doug  Burke,  general  advertising  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has 
been  appointed  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Chuck  Gerardi,  assistant  general 
advertising  director,  was  named  gener¬ 
al  advertising  manager. 


Dial  Ames  Jr.,  retail  sales  manag¬ 
er,  becomes  assistant  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Perry  Williams,  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  market  development  at  Com¬ 
petitive  Media,  was  appointed  sales  de¬ 
velopment  manager  at  the  Morning 
News. 

Dan  Goodrich,  marketing  director  at 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising  director  at  Journal 
Register  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Frank  Isley,  copy  desk  chief  at  the 
Burlington,  N.C.,  TimeS'News,  has 
been  promoted  to  managing  editor. 

Frances  Weedy,  a  newsroom  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant,  was  named 
newsroom  administrative  manager. 

Timothy  Lowry,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  has  been  named  director 
of  classified  advertising  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Susan  Herzog,  retail  territorial 
advertising  sales  manager,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  the  Sun-Times  Newspa¬ 
per  Network. 


Joycelyn  Winnecke,  city  editor 
at  the  Indianapolis  Star,  was  named 
deputy  metro  editor  at  the  Sun-Times. 

Lynn  Roberts,  deputy  features  edi¬ 
tor,  was  appointed  assistant  managing 
editor  for  administration. 


McAlary  is  back 
at  N.Y.  Daily  News 

MIKE  McALARY  HAS  returned  liter¬ 
ally  from  death’s  doorstep  to  his  column 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

In  his  first  column  since  he  nearly 
died  in  a  car  crash  on  the  rainy  night  of 
Sept.  18,  McAlary,  35,  recounted  his 
seven-month  ordeal,  from  weeks  in  a 
coma  to  catheter  tubes  and  diapers  to 
his  first  steps. 

In  a  double-truck  spread  in  the 
tabloid,  he  said  all  his  feuds  and  petty 
hatreds  disappeared. 

He  also  said  hospital  staffers  refused 
to  believe  that  he  was  visited  by  musi¬ 
cian  Paul  Simon. 

McAlary  joked  with  friends  about 
seeing  Jimmy  Hoffa,  the  long  missing 
and  presumed  dead  labor  leader,  in  a 
hospital  basement. 
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Campus  bur  nalism 


Classified  ad 
controversy 
is  resolved 

Iowa  campus  papers  told  by  the  state  that  it 
was  illegal  to  run  ads  seeking  roommates  of 
a  particular  gender  later  are  told  it  is  legal 


by  Allan  Wolper 

IT  WAS  A  rite  of  spring  semester  on 
Iowa  campuses:  hunting  for  a  room¬ 
mate  through  the  classifieds. 

The  carefully  worded  pleas  in  cam¬ 
pus  and  community  newspapers  were 
always  the  same: 

“Female  roommate  wanted  in  nicely 
furnished  two-bedroom  apartment  .  .  . 
call  Trudy.” 

“Spacious  duplex  available  to  share 
with  nonsmoking  male  .  .  .  call  Rich.” 

Then  the  Iowa  Civil  Rights  Com¬ 
mission  examined  the  classified  ads 
and  announced  without  any  fanfare 


Jan.  1,  1993,  that  they  violated  the 
state’s  fair  housing  laws. 

Describe  the  property,  not  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  commission  told  classified 
managers. 

In  bureaucrat-speak,  that  meant 
that  a  woman  who  wanted  to  share  an 
apartment  with  another  female  could 
not  advertise  the  fact  in  a  newspaper. 

“It  was  government  going  to  ex¬ 
treme,”  recalled  Janette  Antisdel,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Iowa  State  Daily. 


Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  covers  campus  issues  for  E&P 


“They  told  us  that  we  could  not  specify 
male  or  female  in  our  ads  because  they 
were  discriminatory.” 

The  Daily  was  flooded  with  com¬ 
plaints,  especially  from  women  stu¬ 
dents  receiving  inquiries  from  men. 

“The  women  said  they  were  getting 
twice  as  many  calls  as  before  and  were 
losing  money  because  it  took  twice  as 
long  to  find  a  new  roommate,”  Antis¬ 
del  explained. 

“We  gave  them  the  800  number  of 
the  commission  and  told  them  to  com¬ 
plain  to  them.  They  did.  But  it  didn’t 
do  much  good.” 

To  complicate  matters,  some  news¬ 


papers  learned  about  the  commission’s 
decision  immediately  while  others 
heard  about  it  second-  and  thirdhand 
at  meetings  throughout  the  state. 

The  confusion  prompted  Jan  Alder- 
ton,  the  state’s  fair  housing  specialist, 
to  travel  through  the  state  giving  sem¬ 
inars. 

The  Daily  got  the  word  early  in 
1993,  but  the  University  of  Iowa  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  the  Daily  Iowan,  was 
not  told  about  it  until  a  year  later. 

The  ruling  mainly  affected  campus 
newspapers  and  community  news¬ 
papers  that  catered  to  a  student  clien¬ 
tele,  a  group  that  relies  heavily  on  the 


classifieds  to  find  roommates  to  re¬ 
place  graduating  seniors. 

The  state’s  newspapers  outside  cam¬ 
pus  areas  apparently  did  not  view  the 
issue  as  a  particularly  pressing  problem. 

“None  of  our  members  called  to 
complain  about  it,”  said  Bill  Monroe, 
executive  director  of  the  Iowa  Press 
Association,  which  represents  the 
state’s  newspapers. 

“We  didn’t  know  that  there  had 
been  a  controversy  until  we  got  a  press 
release  from  the  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  saying  they’d  changed  their  minds 
again,”  Monroe  said. 

Don  Grove,  executive  director  of 
the  commission,  ended  the  classified 
gender  dispute  with  a  Feb.  18  memo¬ 
randum  titled  “Advertising  for  particu¬ 
lar  sex  roommates.” 

Grove  acknowledged  that  his  office 
had  been  besieged  by  questions  about 
the  roommate  issue  and  decided  to  re¬ 
consider  its  decision. 

“Even  though  we  still  believe  the 
best  policy  is  to  describe  the  property 
not  the  people,  we  now  interpret  the 
statute  to  allow  roommates  to  advertise 
for  particular  sex  roommates  if  the 
sharing  of  living  areas  is  involved,” 
Grove  said  in  the  memo. 

In  an  interview,  he  said  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  negative  reaction  to  his 
attempt  to  clarify  the  state’s  housing 
laws. 

“I  never  dreamed  it  would  become 
so  controversial,”  he  admitted. 

The  Vislisel  factor 

That  change  of  heart,  in  large  part, 
can  be  traced  to  a  letter-writing  cam¬ 
paign  by  Eugene  Vislisel,  a  Cedar 
Rapids  homeowner  and  former  real  es¬ 
tate  manager  who  often  takes  state 
agencies  to  court. 

He  started  his  campaign  after  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  citing  the  com¬ 
mission’s  decision,  refused  to  let  him 
advertise  for  a  male  roommate. 

“They  sent  me  a  letter  that  was 
stamped  ‘Not  accepted  for  publication,’  ” 
he  said  in  an  interview  from  his  home. 
“I  told  the  paper  the  commission  was 
wrong,  but  they  didn’t  believe  me. 

“I  just  went  to  a  law  library  and 
found  the  citations  that  showed  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  was  misinter¬ 
preting  the  civil  rights  laws  and  sent  it 
to  them. 

“I  explained  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 


“The  women  said  they  were  getting  twice  as  many 
calls  as  before  and  were  losing  money  because  it 
took  twice  as  long  to  find  a  new  roommate,” 
Antisdel  explained. 
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Grove  that  the  1968  federal  civil  rights 
laws  permitted  newspaper  advertising 
for  someone  of  the  same  sex  where 
they  shared  the  same  living  space.” 

Vislisel  said  Grove  never  returned 
his  telephone  messages,  but  he  was  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  commission’s  change  of 
heart. 

“They  finally  righted  themselves  af¬ 
ter  1  had  helped  them  see  the  light,”  he 
said. 

How  it  started 

The  Same  Sex  Prohibition  Cam¬ 
paign  began  in  late  1992,  after  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  examined  the 
state’s  fair  housing  laws. 

“We  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the 
Iowa  Civil  Rights  Act  was  implemented 
correctly,”  Grove  said. 

To  Grove,  that  meant  adding  sexual 
orientation  to  the  categories  protected 


ing  services  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
physical/mental  disability  or  handicap, 
or  familial  status/presence  of  children,” 
the  notice  said. 

But  questions  about  the  new  policy 
poured  into  the  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion’s  office,  and  it  was  forced  to  rush 
throughout  the  state  explaining  its  new 
advertising  rules. 

Last  fall,  Alderton  took  her  classified 
seminar  to  Cedar  Rapids. 

“They  explained  the  new  policy  to 
us,”  said  Mary  Orth,  who  had  been  in 
the  classified  business  for  35  years.  “And 
that’s  how  Eugene  Vislisel  found  out. 
He  was  a  regular  customer  who  had 
bought  ads  under  the  old  rules.  We  just 
couldn’t  convince  him  that  the  ruling 
was  legal.” 

Vislisel  was  upset  because  he  knew 
that  the  Daily  Iowan  was  publishing 


“I  explained  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Grove  that  the 
1968  federal  civil  rights  laws  permitted  newspaper 
advertising  for  someone  of  the  same  sex  where 
they  shared  the  same  living  space.” 


by  civil  rights  laws,  such  as  race,  color, 
creed,  age,  physical  disability  and  pos¬ 
session  of  children. 

Antisdel,  as  soon  as  she  learned  that 
it  was  forbidden  to  advertise  for  same- 
sex  roommates,  instructed  her  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  Daily  to  reject  ads  with 
the  words  “male”  or  “female”  in  them. 

“It  got  crazy,”  she  said.  “The  students 
were  desperate.  They  had  to  find  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  summer  or  they  would  have 
to  pay  double  rent. 

“Our  customers  thought  we  were  be¬ 
ing  obstinate.  They  told  us  that  our 
competition  at  the  Ames  [Daily]  Tri¬ 
bune  was  accepting  ads  asking  for  male 
and  female  roommates.” 

That  intensified  the  problem  at  the 
campus  newspaper  because  the  bulk  of 
its  classified  advertising  is  sold  during 
March  and  April. 

Antisdel,  a  former  ad  manager  at  the 
Daily  Tribune,  called  workers  at  her  old 
newspaper  to  warn  them  about  the  new 
interpretation  of  the  Iowa  fair  housing 
policy. 

“They’re  our  competition,  but  they 
were  nice  about  it”  she  said.  “And  they 
didn’t  want  to  be  sued.” 

As  customer  protests  continued,  the 
Daily  pasted  housing  advertising  guide¬ 
lines  at  its  classified  counter. 

“It  is  illegal  to  deny  housing  or  hous¬ 


classifieds  without  any  restrictions  on 
sexual  orientation. 

“I  graduated  from  Iowa  and  knew 
that  they  were  still  taking  ads  that  said 
‘male’  and  ‘female’  in  them,”  Vislisel 
said. 

Alderton  then  went  to  the  Daily 
Iowan  to  make  certain  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  understood  the  unisex  advertising 
regulations.  Her  briefing  at  the  Daily 
Iowan  had  a  cool  reception,  but  the  pa¬ 
per  reluctantly  took  sex  preference  out 
of  its  classified  language. 

“It  was  obvious  that  we  couldn’t  say 
looking  for  a  white  person  or  looking 
for  a  black  person,”  said  Cristine  Perry, 
classified  manager.  “That’s  discrimina¬ 
tory.  But  this  was  ridiculous. 

“We  had  to  tell  a  disabled  woman 
that  she  couldn’t  say  she  wanted  a 
woman  to  be  her  personal-care  atten¬ 
dant.  Older  women  wanted  to  say  they 
were  looking  for  a  quiet  young  woman 
and  we  couldn’t  let  them.” 

Perry  suggested  that  students  get 
around  the  no-particular-sex  ruling  by 
inserting  a  name  in  the  ad,  a  device 
that  the  commission  indicated  it  would 
have  disallowed. 

Some  females  fudged  the  issue  by 
simply  lying. 

“When  guys  called,  I  just  say  it’s  al¬ 
ready  rented,”  one  explained  to  the  Dai¬ 


ly  Iowan. 

William  Casey,  publisher  of  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Iowan,  concerned  that  his  classified 
linage  might  drop,  took  the  problem  to 
a  friendly  state  legislator,  Minette 
Doeder. 

“She  couldn’t  believe  it,”  Casey  said. 
Doeder  launched  an  investigation 
just  as  Vislisel  found  the  legal  citations 
that  persuaded  the  commission  to  re¬ 
vise  its  policy  once  more. 

Still,  campus  classified  managers  are 
worried  that  they  will  face  another  kind 
of  crisis  involving  graduate  students. 

“Some  leases  say  that  tenants  can 
only  rent  to  graduate  students  or  profes¬ 
sionals,”  Antisdel  said.  “That  could  be 
interpreted  as  being  an  age-discrimina¬ 
tion  case.  And  we  certainly  don’t  want 
to  become  the  test  case. 

“The  Civil  Rights  Commission  says 
it’s  a  gray  area.” 

Nachman  returns 
to  television 

FORMER  NEW  YORK  Post  editor  Jer¬ 
ry  Nachman  has  found  life  after  the 
madcap  tabloid  —  on  the  flickering 
screen.  Nachman  is  hosting  a  new  TV 
show  in  the  fall  lineup  called  Truth  or 
Tabloid. 

A  kind  of  Truth  or  Consequences 
with  at  tabloid  twist  (one  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  Ralph  Edwards,  takes  credit  for 
Truth  or  Consequences),  the  half-hour 
show  invites  two  contestants  to  spin 
outrageous  yarns,  true  or  false.  It’s  up  to 
Nachman  to  figure  out  which  is  which. 

Nachman,  who  spent  20  years  in 
New  York  TV  news  before  a  six-year 
hitch  at  the  Post  that  ended  in  1992, 
gets  help  from  the  studio  audience  and 
sidekick  Andi  Matheny,  a  TV  actress. 
Dozens  of  stations,  including  Tribune 
Co.’s,  have  signed  up  to  carry  the  show, 
making  it  available  to  70%  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Produced  by  Ralph  Edwards/Stu  Bil- 
lett  Productions,  producers  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Court,  Truth  or  Tabloid  is  syndicat¬ 
ed  by  Group  W  Productions. 

Meanwhile,  former  NBC  News  legal 
correspondent  Star  Jones  will  portray  a 
judge  as  the  star  of  a  new  show  called 
Jones  &  Jury. 

A  kind  of  People’s  Court  with  a 
lawyer  and  journalist  as  judge,  the  show 
uses  real-life  litigants  who  agree  to 
abide  by  Jones’  decision.  She  and  an 
audience  hear  the  cases  and  question 
the  parties.  Jones  rules  based  on  applic¬ 
able  state  laws,  which  she  explains. 
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Newspapers  First 
network  makes 
slow  progress 

President  and  CEO  Kingsley  Anthony  believes 
it  can  successfully  co-exist  with  the  ad  network 
operated  by  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  FIRST  “Big  & 
Easy  Network”  has  landed  its  first  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  a  drug/remedy  manu¬ 
facturer  that  is  scheduled  for  a  spring 
advertising  run. 

Seven  months  after  its  launch,  the 
network  also  reportedly  has  made 
progress  with  beer  manufacturers  and 
has  completed  sales  presentations  to 
most  of  the  major  domestic  beer  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies. 

Kingsley  Anthony,  president  and 
CEO  of  Newspapers  First,  declined  to 
name  the  drug  manufacturer,  however, 
cautioning,  “It’s  never  confirmed  until 
it’s  in  the  paper,”  though  he  said,  “This 
is  about  as  close  to  confirmed  as  we 
can  get.” 

The  Big  &  Easy  Network  includes 
all  of  Newspapers  First’s  clients  as  well 
as  other  newspapers  in  the  top  50  areas 
of  dominant  influence. 

The  program  is  operating  on  a 
three-year  pilot  plan  and  is  targeting 
just  two  national  categories  —  beer 
and  drug/remedies.  To  qualify  for  mem¬ 
bership,  advertisers  must  purchase  ads 
in  at  least  six  markets  and  spend  a 
minimum  of  $1  million  during  13 
weeks.  The  network  features  one  or¬ 
der/one  bill  and  guaranteed  position¬ 
ing. 

Targeted  beer  advertisers  include 
Anheuser  Busch  Companies  Inc., 
Coors  Brewery,  Miller  Brewing  Co., 
Stroh  Brewery  Co.,  Labatt  Importers 
(for  the  Rolling  Rock  brand)  and  Van 
Munching  and  Co.  Inc.  (importers  of 
Heineken). 

Targeting  the  beer  category  may 
prove  especially  challenging  for  the 
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network  because  beer  ad  dollars  tradi¬ 
tionally  flow  heavily  into  television. 
But  Anthony  said  that  after  some  ini¬ 
tial  presentations,  many  beer  advertis¬ 
ers  have  shown  interest  in  the  net¬ 
work,  and  “it’s  just  a  matter  of  finally 
getting  the  hook  in  their  mouth.” 

“Most  beer  advertisers  .  .  .  buy  tele¬ 
vision  as  being  more  directed  to  their 
audience  and  they  tend  to  see  other 
media  as  being  more  wasteful,”  Antho¬ 
ny  said.  “1  don’t  think  beer  marketers 
today  can  build  their  franchises  on 
only  a  portion  of  their  market  even 


though  that  one  portion  may  account 
for  a  disproportionate  amount  of  con¬ 
sumption.” 

Part  of  the  network’s  strategy  to  at¬ 
tract  beer  advertisers  includes  sponsor¬ 
ship  and  packaging  of  athletic  events, 
long  a  mainstay  of  beverage  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“One  of  the  things  we’ve  concluded 
is  that  particularly  because  of  the  way 
that  beer  dollars  are  being  spent,  they 
tend  to  be  spent  against  certain  events 
or  if  not  events,  a  prolonged  schedule 
over  a  period  of  a  season,”  Anthony 
said. 

Potential  sponsorship  opportunities 
include  Indy  car  racing,  the  Profession¬ 
al  Golf  Association  Tour,  special  news¬ 


paper  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  basketball  sections,  softball 
and  National  Football  League  games. 

Nonalcoholic  beer  brands  also  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  network, 
which  Anthony  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  those  brands  tend  to  be  popular 
among  somewhat  older  audiences. 

Even  though  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Network,  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America-sponsored  project, 
also  intends  to  target  beer  advertisers, 
Anthony  doesn’t  foresee  any  competi¬ 
tive  conflicts. 

“We’re  both  after  the  same  thing  . .  . 
trying  to  create  a  broader  opportunity 
for  the  newspaper  business  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  advertising  decisions  that  up  to 
now  have  eliminated  them,”  he  said. 

In  fact,  Anthony  said  the  two  net¬ 
works  may  work  together. 

“I  think  if  [the  NNN]  does  get 
something  going,  with  people  out  on 
the  street  selling,  we’ve  got  to  examine 
what  we  have  and  what  they  have  and 
where  we  overlap,  we  could  probably 
work  together.” 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  network  from  an  advertiser’s 
viewpoint,  Anthony  said,  is  cost-per- 
thousand  (CPM)  pricing.  Rather  than 
base  ad  rates  on  ad  size  and  circula¬ 


tion,  the  network  offers  a  CPM  rate 
with  a  maximum  full-page  cost  of  $34 
per  newspaper  per  1,000  circulation. 
Large  advertisers  also  may  opt  for  mer¬ 
chandising  services  worth  1%  of  their 
spending. 

Anthony  said  CPM  pricing  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  standard  that  the  industry  must 
adopt  to  remain  competitive  and  at¬ 
tract  new  business. 

“Forget  the  cost  of  the  ad  itself,”  he 
said.  “I  think  newspapers  recognize 
that  they  have  to  price  differently,  on 
the  basis  of  CPM  ...  it  isn’t  so  much 
the  rates  as  an  acknowledgment  that  a 
pricing  approach  using  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  has  a  soundness  to  it;  it  resonates 
with  the  advertising  community  be- 


“Now  weVe  got  to  really  bloody  our  knuckles 
when  it  comes  to  knocking  on  doors.  We  can  get 
turned  down,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  we  can’t  be 
resilient  and  go  back  ...  to  advertisers  with 
solutions  to  their  problems.” 
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cause  that’s  largely  how  they’ve  been 
buying  media,  while  we  as  an  industry 
have  basically  always  gone  to  market 
with  individual  inch  rates.” 

Some  reluctance 

While  many  potential  advertisers 
have  indicated  that  they  favor  the  stan¬ 
dardized  rates,  flexibility  and  position¬ 
ing  guarantees  of  the  Big  &  Easy  Net¬ 
work,  Anthony  said  some  have  ex¬ 
pressed  reluctance  about  spending  a 
minimum  of  $1  million  for  what  many 
regard  as  a  test  run  of  the  network. 

“The  spending  requirement  of  $1 
million  has  been  an  issue  that  several 
accounts  have  raised  with  us,”  Anthony 
said.  “It’s  one  of  those  objections  that 
we  are  working  diligently  to  overcome 
....  We  fe“l  that  at  the  $1  million  com¬ 
mitment  level,  at  the  rate  we’re  offering, 
there  are  some  substantial  advantages 
for  the  [advertisers]  in  terms  of  reaching 
their  audience  quickly  and  in  impres¬ 
sive  numbers. 

“Overall,  the  direction  that  we’re 
taking  is  being  applauded  by  most  peo¬ 
ple  ..  .  right  now  it’s  a  matter  of  work¬ 
ing  through  some  of  the  qualifications 
associated  with  the  plan  that  have  kind 
of  resulted  in  an  arm’s  length  relation¬ 
ship  for  the  moment.  We’re  trying  to  get 
in  a  little  closer  to  these  accounts  and 
kind  of  shorten  the  arms  a  little  bit.” 

The  success  of  relationships  with  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  will  rise  or  fall  de¬ 
pending  on  the  degree  to  which  the  Big 
&  Easy  Network  can  convince  advertis¬ 
ers  of  its  value  and  effectiveness. 

“We’ve  got  significant  advantages 
over  other  media,”  Anthony  said.  “Now 
we’ve  got  to  really  bloody  our  knuckles 
when  it  comes  to  knocking  on  doors. 
We  can  get  turned  down,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  we  can’t  be  resilient  and 
go  back  ...  to  advertisers  with  solutions 
to  their  problems.” 

Treasure  Chest 
parent  to  acquire 
graphics  firm 

BFP  HOLDINGS  CORR,  the  parent 
company  of  Treasure  Chest  Advertising 
Co.  Inc.,  has  signed  an  agreement  to 
acquire  Dallas-based  Retail  Graphics 
Holding  Co. 

Treasure  Chest,  with  1993  sales  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $555  million,  is  a  marketer 
and  producer  of  retail  advertising  circu¬ 
lars,  Sunday  newspaper  comics,  Sunday 
magazines,  TV  books  and  special  sup¬ 
plements. 


Advocacy  groups  wage 
newspaper  ad  battle 
on  Clinton  health  plan 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

IN  A  PRECURSOR  to  the  imminent 
legislative  battle  over  the  Clinton 
health  care  program’s  inclusion  of 
abortion  services,  advocacy  groups  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue  are  waging  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  designed  to  sway 
public  sentiment. 

The  Washington-based  Christian 
Coalition  has  launched  the  first  volley, 
with  full-page  ads  denouncing  the 
Clinton  proposal  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Roll  Call  and  Shreveport,  La., 
Times. 

Clinton’s  plan  proposes  that  abor¬ 
tion  coverage  be  included  in  a  basic 
package  of  pregnancy-related  services 
that  insurance  companies  must  offer. 
Currently,  private  insurance  coverage 
for  abortion  is  optional. 

Christian  Coalition  communica¬ 
tions  director  Mike  Russell  said  the  or¬ 
ganization  plans  to  launch  “the  biggest 
ad  campaign  that  the  Christian  Coali¬ 
tion  has  ever  undertaken.” 

Russell  said  the  group  has  an  adver¬ 
tising  budget  of  $1.4  million. 

“We  don’t  really  know  how  much 
will  go  to  newspapers,  but  obviously  we 
want  to  put  the  ad  in  as  many  major 
publications  as  we  can,”  he  said. 

While  the  Christian  Coalition  has  a 
head  start.  Planned  Parenthood  Feder¬ 
ation  has  vowed  to  counterattack  with 
a  $10  million  multimedia  ad  campaign, 
of  which  approximately  40%  will  be  set 
aside  for  newspaper  ads. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a  whopper,”  vowed 


Christian  Coalition  ad 


Pamela  Maraldo,  president  of  Planned 
Parenthood. 

“1  saw  the  [Christian  Coalition]  ad 
in  the  Washington  Post,  and  frankly,  in 
terms  of  credibility,  1  thought  there 
was  a  lot  of  misinformation,  unfair 
slant  and  bias.” 

Maraldo  added  that  Planned  Parent¬ 
hood’s  print  ads  will  begin  running  by 
April  1  in  newspapers  in  major  mar¬ 
kets. 


ANA  takes  stance  on  TV  violence 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  National 
Advertisers  Inc.  has  taken  a  stand  on 
the  controversy  surrounding  violence 
on  television. 

In  a  statement,  the  ANA  said  it  op¬ 
poses  the  “exploitation  of  gratuitous  ag¬ 
gression  in  any  public  medium”  and 
called  on  all  advertisers  to  support  pro¬ 
grams  that  do  not  contain  “excessive” 
violence  or  programs  that  contain  anti¬ 
violence  messages. 


The  ANA  also  said  it  opposes  “gov- 
ernmentally  mandated  systems”  or  leg¬ 
islative  measures  that  would  “put  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  position  of  dictating 
standards  of  culture,  taste  and  values.” 

The  ANA  will  support  use  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  community’s  “talent  and  re¬ 
sources  to  accelerate  the  development 
of  public  service  messages  targeting  the 
critical  problem  of  violence  in  our 
country.” 
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Ad  exec:  Government 
is  the  leading 
threat  to  advertising 

Bozell  CEO  Charles  Feebler  urges  ad 
professionals  to  be  ever  vigilant  for 
interference  by  legislators  at  all  levels 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

ADVERTISING  INDUSTRY  self-reg¬ 
ulation  has  helped  stem  the  tide  of  leg¬ 
islative  action,  but  that  does  not  mean 
threats  to  commercial  speech  have 
gone  away. 

The  “No.  1  threat”  to  advertising 
professionals  comes  not  from  problems 
within  the  industry  or  from  competi¬ 
tors  but  from  Washington,  Charles 
Feebler,  CEO  of  Bozell  International, 
said  during  the  American  Advertising 
Federation’s  annual  government  affairs 
conference. 

“All  of  us  have  to  take  a  big  interest 
in  government:  federal  government. 


state  government  and  local  govern¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  adding,  “There’s  no 
part  of  government  that’s  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  our  business.” 

Feebler  pointed  to  legislation  that 
would  require  rotating  warnings  in  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  ads,  limitations  on 
advertising  of  lotteries  and  proposals  to 
reduce  the  tax  deductibility  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  examples. 

“When  you  put  them  all  together,  it 
makes  it  very  hard  to  stay  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  added. 

To  fight  regulatory  control  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Feebler  said,  an  ad  industry  po¬ 
litical  action  committee,  Fro-Ad  FAC, 
was  formed  in  1988  to  “provide  timely 
financial  support  for  candidates  willing 
to  defend  advertising  issues.” 

During  the  past  two  years,  47  politi¬ 
cal  candidates  have  been  supported  by 
Fro-Ad  FAC. 


Industry  self-regulation  “is  alive  and 
well,”  at  least  regarding  issues  of  decep¬ 
tive  or  fraudulent  advertising,  reported 
Elaine  Reiss  of  the  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Division  of  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  NAD  monitors  commercials 
and  challenges  those  whose  claims  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  unsubstantiated. 

By  seeking  more  publicity  for  its  su¬ 
pervision  of  ads,  she  said,  the  NAD  hopes 
to  restore  consumer  confidence  in  the 
truth  and  credibility  of  advertising. 

Another  arena  in  which  self-regula¬ 
tion  has  helped  forestall  legislation  — 
at  least  in  one  senator’s  mind  —  is  vio¬ 
lence  on  television. 

Sen.  Faul  Simon  (D-Ill.)  told  the 


advertising  professionals  that  they  can 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  reduce 
the  glorification  of  violence  on  televi¬ 
sion. 

Simon  said  ad  people  might  recom¬ 
mend  that  their  clients  avoid  advertis¬ 
ing  on  programs  with  too  much  vio¬ 
lence  and  might  hint  to  broadcasters 
that  advertisers  are  wary  of  buying 
time  on  such  programs. 

“There  are  plenty  of  good  advertis¬ 
ing  mediums  to  reach  your  audience 
without  spending  money  on  programs 
that  glorify  violence,”  he  said. 

The  senator  also  recommended 
working  with  the  Advertising  Council 
to  produce  anti-violence  public  service 
announcements. 

Simon  said  there  is  no  question  in 
his  mind  about  the  link  between  glori¬ 
fied  violence  on  TV  and  an  increase  in 
crime.  He  was  careful  to  distinguish 


between  glorified  violence  and  all  vio¬ 
lence,  such  as  might  be  seen  in  video¬ 
tape  from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  on 
the  evening  news. 

“When  you  advertise  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  30  seconds,  you  expect  people  to 
buy  those  shoes,”  Simon  said.  “When 
you  glorify  violence  for  30  minutes, 
people  buy  violence.” 

Lauding  the  broadcast  industry  for 
its  responsiveness,  namely  by  featuring 
warnings  before  programs  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  violence  in  general,  Si¬ 
mon  said  that  if  the  broadcast  and  ca¬ 
ble  industries  stick  to  their  agreements 
to  employ  monitors  of  the  amount  of 
violent  programming,  he  would  resist 
further  legislation. 

“If  the  industry  can  handle  it  on  its 
own,  we’re  better  off,”  he  said,  adding 
that  self-regulation  would  avoid  legisla¬ 
tion  and  potential  First  Amendment 
problems. 

Richard  Wiley  of  Wiley,  Rein  and 
Fielding  pointed  out  that  although 
agreeing  to  hire  an  independent  mon¬ 
itor  was  a  difficult  pill  to  swallow,  it 
was  better  than  legislation. 

Ten  bills  dealing  with  TV  violence 
are  pending,  he  said,  including  those 
addressing  when  violent  programs  can 
be  aired  and  a  V  chip  that  would  block 
reception  of  violent  programming. 

Although  some  senators  want  to 
press  ahead,  Wiley,  a  former  Federal 
Communications  Commission  chair¬ 
man,  said  he  does  not  think  anything 
will  move  out  of  this  Congress. 

Wiley  cautioned  the  AAF  audience 
to  “stay  tuned”  on  the  issue  of  rotating 
warnings  in  alcoholic  beverage  ads. 

If  enacted,  he  said,  such  legislation 
would  be  “vulnerable  to  a  constitution¬ 
al  challenge.”  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  commercial  speech  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  First  Amendment,  but  it 
also  has  allowed  bans  on  certain  kinds 
of  advertising,  such  as  gambling,  he 
noted. 

INMA  to  move 
its  headquarters 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association  is  moving  its 
headquarters  from  Reston,  Va.,  to  Dal¬ 
las,  effective  March  1. 

Earl  Wilkinson,  executive  director, 
cited  various  reasons  for  the  move,  in¬ 
cluding  Dallas’  “central  location,  low 
costs  and  international  airport.” 


During  the  past  two  years,  47  political  candidates 
have  been  supported  by  Pro- Ad  PAC, 
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Principles 

Continued  from  page  1 1 
they  write  or  say. 

7.  Tariff  and  exchange  rate  policies, 
licenses  for  the  import  of  newsprint  or 
equipment,  and  the  granting  or  with¬ 
drawal  of  state  advertising  should  not 
be  used  to  reward  or  punish  the  media 
or  journalists. 

8.  Membership  in  professional  asso¬ 
ciations,  the  holding  of  professional  li¬ 
censes,  or  registration  of  journalists  or 
media  should  be  strictly  voluntary. 

9.  The  credibility  of  the  press  de¬ 
pends  on  its  commitment  to  truth  and 
the  pursuit  of  accuracy,  impartiality 
and  fairness  and  to  the  clear  differenti¬ 
ation  between  journalistic  and  com¬ 
mercial  messages.  Standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism  should  not  be  imposed  by  oth¬ 
ers  who,  for  whatever  reason,  seek  to 
substitute  their  version  of  standards, 
therefore  imposing  their  control.  In  a 
free  society,  the  public  ultimately  de¬ 
cides  what  it  prefers  and  what  it  re¬ 
jects. 

10.  Neither  news  media  nor  journal¬ 
ists  shall  be  punished  for  disseminating 
the  truth  or  for  criticizing  authorities 
—  an  important  part  of  their  function 


in  a  free  society. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  press,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is 
not  a  single  day’s  task;  it  is,  and  should 
be,  our  permanent  goal. 

It  is  an  essential  cause  for  democra¬ 
cy  in  our  hemisphere  and  in  our  civi¬ 
lization.  It  is  not  only  the  bulwark,  the 
antidote  against  all  abuse  of  power,  it  is 
the  political  ventilation  of  society. 

To  defend  it  daily  is  to  honor  our 
history  and  to  define  our  destiny.” 

—  M.L.  Stein 

Belo  agrees  to  buy 
New  Orleans  station 

A.H.  BELO  CORP.,  owner  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  has  agreed  in  princi¬ 
ple  to  acquire  WWL-TV,  a  CBS  affiliate 
in  New  Orleans,  for  $110  million  in 
cash. 

The  deal  is  subject  to  regulatory  ap¬ 
proval  and  a  final  purchase  agreement. 

The  station,  which  is  highly  decorat¬ 
ed  with  awards  and  has  a  history  of 
leadership  in  broadcast  journalism,  was 
acquired  by  an  employee  group  from 
Loyola  University  in  1990. 


Costs  down, 
outlook  up 

PAY  INCREASES  IN  the  newspaper 
business  are  at  a  40-year  low,  analyst 
Peter  Appert  of  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 
said  in  a  March  2  report  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

Average  hourly  pay  at  newspapers 
will  rise  1%  to  2%  this  year,  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  he  said,  as  newspaper 
industry  employment  holds  steady  at 
455,000  or  declines  1%.  Newspaper  em¬ 
ployment  has  been  slipping  nationally 
since  it  peaked  in  1991  at  more  than 
470,000. 

Hurtful  to  newspaper  employees, 
slow  pay  inflation  is  helpful  to  publish¬ 
ers.  With  pay  raises  lagging  behind  in¬ 
flation  and  first-quarter  newsprint 
prices  below  fourth-quarter  prices,  “it 
doesn’t  get  much  better  than  this,”  Ap¬ 
pert  remarked. 

Healthy  ad  revenue  growth  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  3.8%  among  publicly  traded 
newspaper  companies  —  led  by  classi¬ 
fied  up  8%,  with  help-wanted  up  14.5% 
and  retail  up  4.5%  —  plus  positive  mo¬ 
mentum  from  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1993,  led  Appert  to  predict  6%  higher 
newspaper  ad  revenue  this  year. 


The  American  Society  of  Newspiper  Edi^  wilj  ^  amtial  confercnctiii  Washington, 
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News  Tech 

Adobe  to 
acquire  Aldus 

Consolidation  reaches  the  desktop  market; 
Adobe-Aldus  a  challenge  to  Quark? 
Freehand’s  future? 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  STOCK  SWAP  announced  March 
15  will  merge  two  big  companies  into  a 
software  giant,  a  virtual  “Desktop  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.” 

Adobe  Systems  Inc.  of  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  said  it  will  exchange  1.15 
share  of  its  stock  for  each  share  of  Al¬ 
dus  Corp.,  a  transaction  valued  at  more 
than  $500  million. 

Representing  a  close  Aldus  collabo¬ 
rator  and  customer.  Associated  Press 
graphics  department  director  John 
Monahan  called  the  announcement  “a 
stunning  piece  of  news.” 

Though  an  Aldus  acquisition  was  ru¬ 
mored  for  some  time,  Monahan  said  he 
never  would  have  guessed  that  Adobe 
would  be  the  buyer.  After  getting  word 
of  the  pending  deal,  however,  he  said  it 
seemed  right,  even  “obvious.” 

Annual  revenues  exceed  $300  mil¬ 
lion  at  Adobe  and  $200  million  at  Al¬ 
dus.  In  a  statement,  the  companies  cit¬ 
ed  their  “similar  histories  and  comple¬ 
mentary  cultures.” 

Adobe  chief  executive  John  Warnock 
will  head  the  merged  company.  Adobe 
president  Charles  Geschke  will  retain 
his  position  in  the  merged  company. 

Aldus  president  Paul  Brainerd,  who 
earlier  said  he  would  withdraw  from  op¬ 
eration  of  the  company  he  founded  10 
years  ago,  will  remain  a  board  member 
of  Aldus  and  the  merged  company.  For 
the  proposed  merger,  Adobe  will  vote 
Brainerd’s  shares,  which  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  amount  to  22%  of  Al¬ 
dus  stock. 

Brainerd  had  been  an  executive  at 
Atex,  which  installed  an  early  page- 
makeup  system  at  his  previous  employ¬ 
er,  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.  He 
was  vice  president  in  charge  of  Atex 
subsidiary  AKl  in  Seattle  before  starting 


Aldus  in  that  city.  By  spring  1986,  the 
Software  Publishers  Association  hailed 
his  company’s  first  major  product,  Page¬ 
Maker,  as  the  best  new  use  of  a  comput¬ 
er. 

Brainerd  reportedly  sought  to  leave 
Aldus  for  some  time  before  announcing 
his  planned  departure  late  last  summer, 
and  one  source  said  the  company  had 
difficulty  recruiting  executives  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Founded  by  ex-Xerox  staffers  two 
years  before  Aldus,  Adobe  designed 
and  licensed  a  language  for  output  of 
text  and  graphical  page  elements.  With 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  environment,  improving  software 
and  faster  hardware,  its  PostScript  has 
become  the  preferred  prepress  page  de¬ 
scription  language. 

The  companies’  merger,  slated  for 
shareholder  approvals  in  July,  will  bring 
the  PostScript  language’s  developers  to¬ 
gether  with  the  creators  of  the  Page¬ 
Maker  page  design  and  makeup  pro¬ 
gram.  Probably  more  than  any  software, 
the  two  products  helped  launch  the  era 
of  desktop  publishing  —  a  coinage  gen¬ 
erally  credited  to  Brainerd.  The  success 
and  initial  growth  of  desktop  document 
composition  after  the  mid-1980s  also 
was  tied  directly  to  the  acceptance  of 
Apple  Computer’s  Macintosh  platform 
for  the  publishing  applications. 

Among  the  two  firms’  other  products 
are  applications  software  for  drawing, 
image  manipulation,  type  and  font  con¬ 
trol,  document  creation,  display,  pre¬ 
sentation,  exchange  and  archiving,  and 
page  imposition.  Together,  the  compa¬ 
nies  would  hold  a  big  chunk  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  desktop  publishing  software. 

“Probably  only  the  larger  [companies] 
are  going  to  survive,”  newspaper  pre¬ 
press  systems  consultant  David  Cole 
said.  “Hooking  up  with  Adobe,  from 


the  perspective  of  Aldus,  is  a  very,  very 
good  idea,”  he  continued.  “From  the 
perspective  of  Adobe,  it  gives  them 
some  product  depth  in  areas  they 
haven’t  had  before”  —  though  not 
without  somewhat  overlapping  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“In  effect  what  Adobe  has  done  is 
they’ve  purchased  themselves  a  page- 
layout  program  (and  ...  a  lot  of  other 
stuff  too).  I  think  that  was  the  motivat¬ 
ing  force  at  Adobe,”  said  Cole,  who  sees 
some  opening  for  Adobe  in  competing 
with  Denver-based  Quark  Inc.  as  far  as 
ease  of  doing  business. 

Quark  founder  Tim  Gill  cited  ample 
customer  service  and  support  and  said 
Quark  and  Aldus  use  “very  similar  [dis¬ 
tribution]  channels,  so  that’s  not  going 
to  make  a  lot  of  difference.”  He  said 
Quark’s  response  to  changed  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  improved  service. 

Calling  recent  competition  in  page- 
layout  “dull,”  Gill  said  the  merger  will 
make  the  business  more  “interesting” 
and  Quark  “a  better  company.”  With  “a 
certain  level  of  chaos”  always  associat¬ 
ed  with  mergers,  he  said,  an  estab¬ 
lished  competitor  gains  a  big  but  only 
temporary  advantage.  “I  don’t  think 
anyone  is  going  to  lose  from  this.” 

PostScript  has  achieved  the  status  of 
a  publishing  standard.  Among  off-the- 
shelf  commercial  products,  PageMaker 
also  had  few  competitors.  Only  one, 
QuarkXPress,  seems  to  have  surpassed 
it  in  the  market  for  professional  pub¬ 
lishing  systems.  Among  newspapers, 
XPress  finds  a  place  as  a  stand-alone 
design  and  page-makeup  solution  and 
as  the  paginating  power  behind  a  num¬ 
ber  of  publishing  systems. 

Suggesting  that  Quark  may  review 
the  legal  implications  of  the  merger 
with  respect  to  possible  tailored  Page- 
Maker/PostScript  development.  Cole 
asked,  “Will  there  be  a  true  wall  be¬ 
tween  the  application  developers  and 
. . .  the  page-description  developers?  In 
other  words,  they  have  to  make  sure 
there  aren’t  going  to  be  little  hooks  in 
PostScript  that  are  undocumented  that 
only  the  people  who  are  working  on 
PageMaker  know  about.” 

Gill  was  optimistic,  saying,  “Adobe 
has  been  reasonably  good  about  docu¬ 
menting  what  PostScript  is”  and  never 
has  included  secret  hooks  for  its  bene¬ 
fit.  “I  think  Adobe  plays  pretty  fair  on 
that,”  he  said,  also  noting  the  many 
non-Adobe  PostScript  RIPs  in  use. 
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Monahan  predicted  Adobe  would 
“have  a  real  battle  if  they’re  going  to  try 
to  take  on  Quark  on  their  own  terms 
with  PageMaker,”  adding  that  he  guess- 
es  “something  different  will  play  out.” 

In  any  event,  Cole  saw  potential  for 
“all  sorts  of  synergies”  with  PageMaker. 
Though  acknowledging  little  difficulty 
in  importing  Photoshop  files  into 
Quark  documents,  he  supposed  the 
merged  company  would  make  import¬ 
ing  into  PageMaker  even  easier. 

While  Cole  also  saw  Adobe  putting 
together  a  “unified  suite  of  applications 
.  .  .  that  fills  the  full  range  of  prepress 
needs,”  he  viewed  PageMaker  as  the 
principal  prize,  with  other  applications 
not  necessarily  surviving. 

Adobe’s  Photoshop  is  fast  becoming 
a  standard  image-editing  package  at 
newspapers  and  other  publications. 
Competing  with  the  newer  Windows 
version  of  Photoshop,  Aldus  holds  a  li¬ 
cense  to  market  PhotoStyler.  And  its 
Freehand  drawing  program,  licensed 
from  Altsys  of  Richardson,  Texas,  com¬ 
petes  with  Adobe  Illustrator. 

Among  newspapers,  Photoshop  likely 
will  remain  the  preferred  image-manip¬ 
ulation  software. 

Comment  from  Adobe  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  available,  but  in  an  interview 
in  InfoWorld  March  21,  Geschke  said 
development  of  the  two  illustration 
products  will  continue.  He  added  that 
broad  product  integration  will  allow 
information  to  be  moved  among  the 
companies’  applications  and  “the  next 
big  step”  will  be  to  move  from  elec¬ 
tronic  creation  of  printed  information 
to  electronic  distribution  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

Cole  suggested  that  unless  Adobe 
perceives  secure  market  niches  for  both 
pairs  of  competing  applications,  those 
licensed  by  Aldus  may  revert  to  their 
developers.  For  now,  he  said,  he  cannot 
see  the  new  company  selling  Freehand. 

Alone  or  with  other  applications. 
Freehand  is  used  by  several  wire  and 
news  services.  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
Information  Services  uses  both  Free¬ 
hand  and  Illustrator. 

The  AP,  however,  began  a  switch 
from  MacDraw  to  Freehand  more  than 
two  years  ago,  completing  the  transi¬ 
tion  by  July  1992.  The  AP  also  uses  Al¬ 
dus  Fetch  with  its  Mac-Archive. 

The  AP’s  changeover  was  responsible 
for  making  Freehand  almost  “universal¬ 
ly  accepted,”  at  least  among  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  said  Peter  Trigg,  director  of  the 
New  York  Times  Graphics  and  Photo 
Service. 

That  service  uses  Illustrator,  but 


Trigg  said  he  hoped  Adobe  “would 
eventually  merge  the  two  programs  into 
...  a  sort  of  super-illustrator.” 

Creating  a  single  product  from  the 
two,  he  said,  could  result  in  a  standard¬ 
ized  package  that  would  make  it  easier 
for  newspapers  and  wire  services  to  cre¬ 
ate,  use  and  sell  graphics. 

Whether  it  combines  products,  drops 
one  or  maintains  Freehand  only  in  its 
current  version  while  continuing  to  de¬ 
velop  Illustrator,  Trigg  said  he  believed 
Adobe  would  make  it  easy  and  inex¬ 
pensive  for  users  to  move  to  the  latest 
product.  As  it  is  now,  he  said,  users  pay 
only  about  $150  for  Illustrator  upgrades. 

Monahan  said  early  speculation  came 
up  with  another  possible  strategy:  cre¬ 
ating  a  simpler,  stripped-down  product 
and  developing  a  full-featured  package. 

For  a  high-volume  daily  distributor  of 
graphics  created  in  Freehand,  Monahan 
said,  the  implications  of  the  Aldus  ac¬ 
quisition  are  “too  complex  to  fully  con¬ 
sider  beyond  the  next  few  steps”  —  the 
first  of  which  will  be  inking  the  deal. 

“Obvious  questions  arise  about  the 
convergence  of  features  in  two  other¬ 
wise  competing  products  . .  .  ,”  he  said. 
“Given  enough  time,  hypothetically, 
they  would  be  virtually  the  same  from 
the  user’s  standpoint.” 

If  the  marketplace  defines  the  devel¬ 
opment  direction  for  Illustrator  and 
Freehand,  he  continued,  “ultimately 
they  end  up  being  very  similar.” 

Graphics  artists  and  editors,  Mona¬ 
han  said,  should  be  “relieved”  by  rather 
than  concerned  about  the  purchase  of 
Aldus.  If  it  goes  through,  he  said,  “op¬ 
tions  between  Freehand  or  Illustrator 
will  be  relatively  painless.”  Until  now, 
he  explained,  it  has  been  difficult  “to 
find  software  that  easily  talks  to  other 
software.” 

Developers,  he  added,  only  “grudg¬ 
ingly”  delivered  such  capability.  “Each 
new  major  upgrade  of  software  from 
one  company  became  unreadable  to  the 
latest  version  of  their  competitor. 

“We’re  not  going  to  see  that  any¬ 
more.  We’re  going  to  see  a  family  atti¬ 
tude  here,”  Monahan  predicted. 

More  broadly,  he  said  he  thinks 
Adobe  “will  be  jettisoning  a  lot  of  stuff 
.  .  .  because  they  will  keep  only  essen¬ 
tial  technology. 

“Watch  the  parts,”  he  said.  “The 
parts  they  keep  will  tell  us  about  what 
they’re  planning  in  the  long  term.  I 
think  what  they  need  is  a  robust  multi- 
media  information  platform.  I  think 
they’ve  just  got  it.”  But  he  added,  “I 
don’t  think  this  is  the  end”  for  Adobe. 

Aldus  also  published  the  Open  Pre¬ 


press  Interface,  which  allows  image  se¬ 
lection  and  editing  using  smaller  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  original  digital  file  that  do 
not  compromise  network  performance. 
Photos  are  selected,  altered  and  placed 
on  pages,  with  instructions  appended  to 
the  small  view  files  that  are  returned  to 
a  server  where  the  changes  are  applied 
to  the  large  files  awaiting  output. 

A  month  before  its  proposed  merger 
was  announced,  Aldus  said  it  would  ac¬ 
quire  Compumation  Inc.  and  would 
create  a  new  Aldus  Prepress  Division  at 
the  State  College,  Pa.,  headquarters  of 
the  supplier  of  network-based  print  and 
image-management  systems.  Com- 
pumation’s  PostScript  production  work- 
flow  management  products  include  the 
Color  Central  OPl  image  server  and 
Print  Central  print  server. 

Freehand  4 
at  the  AP 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  has  not 
yet  announced  plans  to  upgrade  its 
news  graphics  to  Aldus  Freehand  4. 

“We  worked  closely  with  Aldus  on 
Freehand  4,”  graphics  department  direc¬ 
tor  John  Monahan  said.  But  not  until 
the  package  arrived  did  the  AP  and  oth¬ 
ers  realize  that  the  new  version  required 
at  least  a  Macintosh  II.  Monahan  said 
Aldus  never  informed  the  AP  of  the 
minimum  hardware  requirement. 

“Some  members,  we  are  sure,  have 
only  a  Mac  Plus  computer,”  he  said. 
“We  need  to  measure  the  effect  of  a 
transition  to  a  high-level  piece  of  soft¬ 
ware  that’s  going  to  mean  that  they 
can’t  use  that  [Mac  Plus]  to  edit  graph¬ 
ics.  It’s  not  just  a  software  upgrade  for 
them,  it’s  also  a  hardware  purchase.” 

Monahan  said  the  change  came  as  an 
“unfortunate”  surprise  “because  it 
meant  that  we  couldn’t  move  as  swiftly 
as  we  might  like.” 

The  AP  is  examining  the  matter  and 
expects  to  inform  AP  graphics  users 
this  summer  of  its  plans  —  “in  time  for 
editors  and  publishers  to  make  their 
capital  planning,”  Monahan  said. 

While  eventual  adoption  of  Freehand 
4  is  not  being  ruled  out,  Monahan  al¬ 
lowed  that  Adobe  Systems  Inc.’s  “bold 
move”  to  acquire  Aldus  Corp.  “at  least 
lets  us  consider  other  options.” 

A  worst  case,  the  graphics  chief  said, 
will  be  to  finish  the  year  using  Free¬ 
hand  3,  then  move  to  some  other  piece 
of  software  early  next  year. 

“We  want  to  move  ahead,”  he  said, 
“but  we  won’t  move  ahead  at  the  cost  of 
hurting  newspapers.” —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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Mixed  response  to 
second  sabbatical 

Artists  and  editors  discuss  Bill  Wattersons  decision 
to  take  additional  time  off  from  ‘Calvin  and  Hobbes' 


by  David  As  tor 

“SABBATICAL;  THE  SEQUEL”  is 
getting  mixed  reviews  from  cartoonists 
and  newspaper  editors. 

Some  are  giving  a  thumbs  up  to 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Wat- 
terson’s  decision  to  take  another  nine- 
month  break  from  his  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  strip.  Others  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  hiatus  an  “R”  rating,  as  in 
ridiculous. 

“I  think  it’s  a  tad  much,”  said  “Lu- 
ann”  creator  Greg  Evans,  noting  that 
Watterson’s  first  sabbatical  ended  only 
about  two  years  ago.  “Even  Johnny 
Carson  didn’t  get  this  good  of  a  deal.” 

The  North  America  Syndicate 
cartoonist  added,  “Maybe  this  is  the 
new  work  ethic  of  our  generation.  It 
certainly  hasn’t  been  this  way  tradi¬ 
tionally  in  comics.  I  guess  I’m  just  a 
traditionalist.  I  feel  a  cartoonist  has 
sort  of  an  obligation  [to  keep  creating 
new  comics].  You  know  what  you’re 
getting  into  when  you  get  into  the 
business.” 

Evans  and  Watterson  both  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  baby-boom  generation, 
with  the  former  born  in  1947  and  the 
latter  in  1959. 

“Peanuts”  creator  Charles  Schulz, 
who  was  born  in  1922,  said  he  thought 
about  taking  a  sabbatical  after  Univer¬ 
sal  started  allowing  its  creators  to  do  so 
but  decided  he  wasn’t  interested. 

“Cartooning  is  what  I  always  wanted 
to  do  all  my  life,”  remarked  Schulz, 
who  has  not  missed  a  strip  since  he 
signed  with  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  in  1950.  “And  taking  time  off 
would  be  unfair  to  the  newspapers,  to 
the  syndicate  and  to  the  syndicate 
salespeople  who  work  so  hard  to  mar¬ 
ket  your  comic.” 

Schulz  did  say,  referring  to  Watter¬ 
son,  “It’s  his  business  to  do  what  he 


wants  to  do,  but  it’s  just  a  puzzle  to 
me.” 

“You  really  don’t  know  why  someone 
is  taking  the  break,”  added  Bruce  Beat- 
tie,  who  does  the  “Beattie  Blvd.”  com¬ 
ic  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  as  well  as  editorial  cartoons  for 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  NewS'Jour- 
nal  and  Copley  News  Service. 

Watterson  virtually  never  talks  to 
the  media,  but  Universal  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  Lee  Salem  last 
week  said  the  cartoonist  wants  the 
break  to  “regenerate  himself”  and  do 
some  painting  (E&P,  March  19,  p.  59). 

Ted  Rail,  a  30-year-old  Chronicle 
Features  editorial  cartoonist  who  is 
developing  a  comic  strip,  said,  “I  can 
understand  the  stress  Bill  Watterson  is 
under.  I  don’t  think  anyone  other  than 
cartoonists  know  the  effort  involved. 
It’s  exhausting,  especially  when  you  do 
all  your  own  work.  If  he  says  he  needs 
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the  break,  he  needs  the  break.  Every¬ 
one  else  gets  a  vacation,  so  there’s  no 
reason  why  cartoonists  shouldn’t.” 

Rail  did  add  that  he  would  rather 
see  all  cartoonists  get  a  month  off  each 
year  than  a  small  number  of  superstars 
take  long  breaks. 

Evans  acknowledged  that  Watterson 
puts  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  his  com¬ 
ic  but  noted  that  the  same  could  be 
said  about  most  syndicated  cartoonists. 

“There’s  sort  of  an  assumption  that 
just  because  he’s  a  genius  and  has  so 
many  newspapers,  somehow  he  works 
harder,”  Evans  said.  “I  don’t  think 
that’s  necessarily  so.  We  all  work  hard. 
We  don’t  all  have  his  talent,  but  it 
doesn’t  mean  we’re  working  any  less 
hard.” 

Beattie  agreed,  although  he  added 
that  cartooning  may  be  a  little  more 
strenuous  for  Watterson.  “I’ve  always 
had  the  sense  that  Bill  really  puts  his 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work,”  he  said. 
“We  all  put  our  heart  and  soul  into  it, 
but  I  think  he’s  very  intense  about  it.” 

Beattie,  39,  also  has  a  pretty  tough 
schedule,  serving  as  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  when 
he’s  not  at  the  drawing  board.  But  the 
Florida  creator  believes  he  would  go 
“stir  crazy”  if  he  took  more  than  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks  off. 

“I  love  cartooning,”  he  said. 

Newspaper  editors  certainly  love 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes,”  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  comic’s  2,200 


Watterson’s  first  sabbatical  lasted  from  May  1991  to  February  1992. 
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clients  are  expected  to  carry  repeats  of 
Watterson’s  work  during  the  April  3- 
Dec.  31  hiatus.  Rail  thinks  this  is  un¬ 
fortunate. 

“It’s  really  difficult  to  understand 
why  [Watterson]  won’t  open  up  the  slot 
for  a  new  feature  for  a  while,”  he  said. 
“Reruns  aren’t  fair  to  readers.  No  one 
likes  reruns  on  television,  either.” 

Although  he  doesn’t  want  news¬ 
papers  to  recycle  “Calvin  and  Hobbes,” 
Rail  is  a  big  fan  of  Watterson.  “1  think 
he’s  a  great  cartoonist,”  he  said. 

“He’s  obviously  one  of  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  cartoonists  in  the  field  today,” 
Beattie  agreed.  “We  will  all  miss  the 
work.  It’s  like  not  having  John  Lennon 
around  anymore.  You  don’t  know  what 
songs  he  would  have  written  and  you 
don’t  know  what  work  Bill  would  have 
done  if  he  didn’t  take  the  sabbatical.  1 
wish  him  the  best  and  hope  he’s  able  to 
recharge  his  batteries.” 

Houston  Chronicle  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Susan  Bischoff  added,  “1 
hope  he  comes  back  really  refreshed.  1 
also  hope  he  comes  back  for  a  long 
time  without  doing  this  again!” 

Bischoff,  who  is  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors,  said  the  Chronicle 
plans  to  carry  the  Watterson  repeats. 

“Because  Mr.  Watterson  is  so  good, 
reruns  of  his  have  some  merit  on  their 
own,”  she  said.  “I  can’t  see  asking  read¬ 
ers  who  have  developed  the  ‘Calvin 
and  Hobbes’  habit  to  give  it  up  for 
nine  months.” 

Bischoff  did  emphasize  that  there 
are  very  few  other  comics  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  would  “accommodate”  in  this  way. 
She  noted  that  the  strip  has  finished 
first  in  many  newspaper  polls  and 
spawned  a  number  of  best-selling  pa¬ 
perback  collections. 

“I  have  a  couple  of  ‘Calvin  and 
Hobbes’  books  around  the  house,  and 
when  people  pick  them  up,  they  laugh 


at  the  same  gags  they’ve  seen  before,” 
Bischoff  said. 

Still,  Bischoff  and  other  editors  ob¬ 
viously  would  prefer  original  material 
from  Watterson,  whose  Universal  con¬ 
tract  allows  him  to  take  a  second  sab¬ 
batical. 

“Comics  are  very  important  to  news¬ 
papers,”  said  jay  Ambrose,  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver.  “They 
build  reader  loyalty.  So  when  fresh  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  there,  that’s  going  to  hurt 
you.  How  seriously,  I  don’t  know.” 

Ambrose,  who  said  his  paper  will 
carry  the  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  reruns, 
called  Watterson  “one  of  the  geniuses” 
of  the  comics  world.  “His  strip  is  possi¬ 
bly  the  most  popular  we  have  in  the 
paper,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  wonderful,  won¬ 
derful  strip.” 

The  editor  added  that  he  respects 
Watterson’s  refusal  to  do  merchandis¬ 
ing  spinoffs,  such  as  stuffed  Hobbes 
tigers,  that  would  make  him  even  rich¬ 
er. 

Ambrose,  however,  is  not  sure  what 
to  think  of  Watterson’s  need  to  take  a 
second  sabbatical  so  soon.  “I’m  reluc¬ 
tant  to  make  a  judgment  about  individ¬ 
uals  and  why  they  do  what  they  do,”  he 
remarked.  “But  in  our  newsroom,  we 
have  very  talented,  creative  people 
who  work  day  in  and  day  out  and  don’t 
get  this  sort  of  relief.  So  there  are  lim¬ 
its  to  my  sympathy,  I  suppose.” 

Boston  Globe  comics  editor  Peter 
Hotton  said,  “Considering  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  job,  I  would  say  he  [Wat¬ 
terson]  earned  it.  Other  cartoonists 
might  not  need  the  break,  but  they 
may  have  different  temperaments.  If  he 
can  afford  to  take  off,  more  power  to 
him.  He  does  the  most  popular  strip  in 
the  country,  so  the  syndicate  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  argue  with  him.  He’s  a  gold 
mine.” 

Not  surprisingly,  Hotton  and  other 
editors  are  pleased  that  Universal  will 
offer  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  reruns  for 
free  this  time.  During  the  1991-92  sab¬ 
batical,  Universal  charged  newspapers 
full  price  for  repeats. 

Bischoff  said  the  no-charge  policy  is 
a  “very  smart  move”  at  a  time  when 
many  newspapers  have  tight  feature 
budgets.  She  added  that  the  Chronicle 
may  use  the  money  it  saves  on  the 
comic  to  buy  other  syndicated  materi¬ 
al. 

Even  when  Universal  charged  for  re¬ 
runs  during  the  first  hiatus,  few  papers 
pulled  the  strip.  Editors  believed  that 
old  Watterson  strips  were  better  than 
new  episodes  of  many  other  comics 
and/or  feared  losing  “Calvin  and 


Hobbes”  to  a  rival  daily. 

Hotton  noted  that  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  probably  would  want  the  comic  if 
the  Globe  dropped. 

A  couple  of  those  interviewed  said 
they  heard  rumors  that  Watterson  may 
do  only  a  Sunday  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
when  the  sabbatical  ends.  But  Salem 
said  the  cartoonist  plans  to  resume  do¬ 
ing  both  daily  and  Sunday  strips  next 
year. 

Southern  columnist 
dies  after  operation 

COLUMNIST  LEWIS  GRIZZARD 
died  March  20,  two  days  after  suffering 
extensive  brain  damage  during  heart 
surgery. 

Grizzard,  47,  previously  underwent 
heart  operations  in  1982,  1985  and 
1993. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  humorist  appeared  in  about  450 
newspapers  via  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Grizzard  (profiled  in  E6?P,  Feb.  25, 
1984,  p.  40)  also  was  the  author  of 
more  than  a  dozen  best-selling  books. 
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Finalists  are  named 
for  cartooning  prize 

JIM  BORGMAN,  LYNN  Johnston  and 
Garry  Trudeau  are  the  nominees  for 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
Reuben  Award  for  “Outstanding  Car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Year.” 

Borgman  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
editorial  cartoonist  at  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Johnston  does  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  for  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  Garry  Trudeau  does  “Doones- 
bury”  for  Universal. 

Johnston  is  a  past  winner  of  the 
Reuben,  which  has  gone  to  a  Universal 
cartoonist  five  of  the  past  eight  years. 

The  1994  winner  will  be  announced 
at  a  May  14  ceremony  in  the  Sheraton 
Grande  Torrey  Pines  Hotel,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  Ten  division  awards  also  will  be 
presented  that  night. 

Nominees  for  best  newspaper  comic 
strip  include  “Rose  is  Rose”  creator  Pat 
Brady  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
“Overboard”  creator  Chip  Dunham  of 
Universal  and  “Ernie”  creator  Bud 
Grace  of  King. 

Finalists  for  best  newspaper  comic 
panel  are  “Bent  Offerings”  creator  Don 
Addis  of  Creators  Syndicate,  “In  the 
Bleachers”  creator  Steve  Moore  of  Tri- 
bune  Media  Services  and  “Out  of 
Bounds”  creators  Bill  Rechin  and  Don 
Wilder  of  North  America  Syndicate. 

In  the  editorial  cartoon  category,  the 
nominees  are  Herbert  Block  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Creators,  Kevin 
Kallaugher  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate 
and  Bill  Schorr  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  United. 

Sports  division  finalists  include 
“Tank  McNamara”  artist  Bill  Hinds  of 
Universal;  Drew  Litton  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver,  and  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association;  and 
free-lancer  Sam  Rawls  of  the  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star- Banner. 

The  other  six  division  awards  are  in 
non-newspaper  categories,  although 
some  of  the  nominees  have  syndicate 
connections.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
two  animation  finalists  is  The  Simpsons 
TV  show  creator  Matt  Groening,  who 
does  “Life  in  Hell”  for  Acme  Features 
Syndicate. 

One  of  the  three  magazine  nomi¬ 
nees  is  Glenn  McCoy,  who  does  “The 
Duplex”  for  Universal. 

And  two  of  the  three  greeting-card 


finalists  are  Anne  Gibbons,  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  CWS  “WitWomen”  pack¬ 
age,  and  W.B.  Park,  who  does  “Off  the 
Leash”  for  United. 

“It’s  a  good  group  of  nominees,” 
NCS  president  Bruce  Beattie  said. 
“The  juries  are  obviously  doing  their 
work.” 

He  noted  that  the  institution  of  a 
jury  system  has  led  to  the  nomination 
of  a  number  of  cartoonists  who  were 
not  in  the  running  for  NCS  awards  be¬ 
fore. 

Beattie  does  the  “Beattie  Blvd.” 
comic  for  NEA  and  editorial  cartoons 
for  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal  and  Copley  News  Service. 

Pulitzer  nomination 
for  Lynn  Johnston? 

WILL  THIS  BE  a  “For  Better  or  For 
Better”  year  for  Lynn  Johnston? 

The  “For  Better  or  For  Worse”  cre¬ 
ator  is  one  of  three  nominees  for  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society’s  Reuben 
Award,  which  will  be  announced  May 
14-  Now  there  is  talk  that  Johnston 
might  be  one  of  the  nominees  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning, 
which  will  be  announced  April  12. 

Only  two  artists,  “Doonesbury”  cre¬ 
ator  Garry  Trudeau  and  “Bloom  Coun¬ 
ty”  creator  Berkeley  Breathed,  have 
won  the  editorial  cartooning  Pulitzer 
for  a  comic  strip  since  the  prize  first 
was  awarded  in  1922. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice 
president/editorial  director  Lee  Salem 
confirmed  that  the  syndicate  submit¬ 
ted  Johnston’s  1993  sequence  featuring 
a  teen-ager  who  revealed  he  was  gay. 

“The  sequence  raised  serious  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  role  of  comic  strips  in 
newspapers  and  what  comics  could  or 


should  do,”  Salem  said. 

A  Pulitzer  spokesman  said  he  could 
not  comment  on  possible  nominees  or 
release  a  list  of  the  jurors  deciding  on 
the  editorial  cartooning  prize.  He  did 
note  that  people  from  outside  the 
United  States  (Johnston  is  Canadian) 
could  win  a  Pulitzer  if  their  work  ap¬ 
pears  in  an  American  newspaper. 

Johnston’s  15-year-old  comic  has 
about  1,400  clients,  many  of  which  are 
in  the  United  States. 

Columbia  Features 
said  to  have  folded 

COLUMBIA  FEATURES  apparent¬ 
ly  is  out  of  business  after  41  years. 

Two  former  Columbia  columnists, 
speaking  on  background,  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  medium-sized  syndicate 
has  folded. 

The  phone  was  disconnected  at  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.,  of¬ 
fice  and  at  the  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  office 
or  home  of  Columbia  president  Bruce 
Brown. 

Brown  purchased  a  stake  in  Colum¬ 
bia  two  years  ago  (E&P,  Aug.  8,  1992, 
p.  30).  At  the  time,  he  said  he  was  an 
entrepreneur  and  founder  of  Atlantic 
Partners  Inc.,  a  New  York-based  pri¬ 
vate  investment  company.  Brown  for¬ 
merly  was  a  vice  president  at  Henry 
Ansbacher  Inc.,  where  he  specialized 
in  mergers  and  acquisitions  of  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  businesses. 

Columbia’s  previous  owner,  Robert 
Ferguson,  also  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment.  He  purchased  the  syndicate 
in  1987  after  serving  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  Tribune  Media  Services  and 
continued  as  Columbia’s  editor  after 
Brown  succeeded  him  as  president  in 
1992. 
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Legally  Speaking 

Continued  from  page  18 

You  also  face  financial  risks  when 
you  send  self-employed  individuals  on 
jobs  that  involve  any  hazards. 

“Suppose  a  newspaper  sends  a  free¬ 
lancer  to  a  high-crime  section  of  a  city 
for  some  reason,”  Newman  said.  “And 
suppose  the  individual  asks  to  go  with 
someone  else  for  safety  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  says  they  can’t  afford  it.  If  the 
person  is  injured  on  the  assignment, 
there  is  a  cause  for  action.” 

Howard  Levinson,  president  of 
Howard  Services,  a  Norton,  Mass.- 
based  security  consultancy,  said,  “Nor¬ 
mally,  it’s  wise  to  try  to  spot  situations 
in  which  both  vulnerability  and  risk 
are  high.  Then  take  steps  to  safeguard 
against  crime.” 

Vulnerability  refers  to  the  lack  of  se¬ 
curity  in  general.  An  office  with  un¬ 
guarded,  open  doors  is  vulnerable.  Risk 
refers  to  the  likelihood  of  an  incident 
happening.  An  office  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  lots  of  break-ins  is  in  a  risky 
situation. 

Sometimes  risk  can  be  low  but  vul¬ 
nerability  high. 

“Consider  the  case  where  someone 
on  a  personal  vendetta  visits  a  place  of 
business  and  harms  an  employee,” 
Levinson  said.  “No  one  was  there  to 
stop  him.” 

The  business  may  have  considered 
risk  to  be  low  because  no  crime  had 
occurred  at  the  work  place  before.  But 
vulnerability  was  high  because  no  se¬ 
curity  system  was  in  place. 

“You  may  decide  that  in  your  own 
situation,  your  vulnerability  is  so  high 
that  you  need  to  do  something  about  it 
even  if  your  risk  is  low,”  he  said. 

Sensitive  to  the  human  toll  of  crime, 
most  newspapers  want  to  protect  their 
staffs  from  the  emotional  and  physical 
cost  of  assault.  At  the  same  time,  like 
other  employers,  they  believe  that  their 
state  workers  comp  law  protects  them 
from  lawsuits  by  injured  employees. 

Surprise:  The  protection  may  not  be 
all  you  think.  Granted,  it’s  true  that 
the  workers  comp  laws  of  most  states 
disallow  lawsuits  by  injured  employees 
against  their  employers.  In  return  for 
barring  such  suits,  the  laws  usually  al¬ 
low  harmed  employees  to  collect  two- 
thirds  of  their  average  weekly  wage 
plus  some  medical  benefits  for  a  stan¬ 
dard  period  of  time.  The  total  comes  to 
far  less  than  the  usual  jury  awards  for 
negligent  security. 

Nevertheless,  in  many  cases,  em¬ 
ployers  are  hit  with  financial  penalties. 


First,  even  if  workers  comp  protection 
is  valid,  you  likely  will  get  a  big  spike  in 
your  premium  following  a  large  claim. 
Second,  be  aware  that  workers  comp 
laws  vary  by  state. 

“In  some  jurisdictions  —  such  as 
Georgia  and  Texas  —  an  injured  em¬ 
ployee  can  spring  a  direct  lawsuit 
against  an  employer  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  employer  was  grossly  negli¬ 
gent,”  Bates  warned. 

Find  out  about  recent  court  deci¬ 
sions  in  your  state.  “Employers  should 
ask  their  attorneys  about  the  current 
status  of  case  law  in  their  jurisdic¬ 
tions,”  said  Corey  Gordon,  a  Min¬ 
neapolis  lawyer  who  is  co-chairman  of 
the  Inadequate  Security  Litigation 
Group  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association. 

Third,  you  may  be  subject  to  a  cost¬ 
ly  lawsuit  by  an  injured  employee  even 
in  states  with  conservative  workers 
comp  laws.  In  a  growing  number  of 
cases,  employers  who  knew  about  a 
worker’s  dangerous  propensities  and 
failed  to  take  action  can  be  sued  for 
employee  injury. 

“A  prime  example  is  a  sexual  assault 
case  involving  one  employee  against 
another,  where  the  employer  knew  the 
attacker  had  dangerous  propensities,” 
Newman  said.  “In  that  case,  the  work¬ 
ers  comp  bar  against  lawsuits  does  not 
apply.  Courts  across  the  country  are 
holding  that  the  employee  in  such  a 
case  has  the  right  to  sue  the  employer. 
It’s  understandable  because  courts  do 
not  want  to  sanction  turning  a  blind 
eye  to  danger.  The  feeling  is  that  the 
employer  should  have  known  an  attack 
could  occur.” 

In  a  recent  Minnesota  case,  a  female 
employee  informed  her  employer  that 
she  had  received  physical  threats  from 
a  male  employee.  The  company  de¬ 
layed  firing  the  man,  although  man¬ 
agement  knew  he  had  been  convicted 
of  a  previous  violent  crime  and  also 
that  he  had  threatened  other  company 
employees.  The  man  killed  the  wom¬ 
an.  A  court  of  appeals  decided  the  em¬ 
ployer  was  liable  for  the  murder  under 
the  concept  of  “negligent  retention”  of 
the  employee.  The  woman’s  heirs  were 
allowed  to  sue. 

That  case  was  noteworthy  for  one 
other  reason:  The  murder  occurred  off 
the  business  premises,  in  the  woman’s 
driveway.  In  some  cases,  an  employer’s 
liability  is  not  confined  to  the  work 
place.  Lesson  learned:  When  alerted 
by  an  employee  about  a  security  threat, 
take  action  fast. 

And  consider  this  scenario:  Suppose 


your  business  hires  a  contract  security 
company  to  protect  your  premises.  An 
assault  occurs.  An  injured  employee 
sues  the  security  company  for  negli¬ 
gence.  Because  your  contract  with  the 
security  company  includes  an  indemni¬ 
fication  clause,  that  company  can  turn 
around  and  sue  you  for  recovery  of  any 
damages  payable  to  the  employee. 

Lesson  learned?  Many  parties  may 
become  legally  entangled  when  work 
place  violence  occurs.  These  include 
the  property  owner,  management  com¬ 
pany,  outside  security  contractor  and 
tenant. 

“All  of  these  parties  can  be  en¬ 
meshed  when  an  assault  occurs  in  the 
work  place,”  Newman  said.  “The  attor¬ 
ney  who  gets  a  plaintiff’s  case  does  a 
widespread  analysis  on  whose  plate  the 
blame  might  fall:  What  parties  failed  to 
take  reasonable  care?” 

Newman  advised  action  before  a 
crime  occurs. 

“It’s  very  important  for  all  of  these 
parties  to  get  together  ahead  of  time 
and  arrange  for  proper  security  for  the 
office  building.” 

That  may  involve  sharing  expenses 
for  good  security. 

Security  measures  to  consider  in¬ 
clude  locked  doors  with  buzzer  systems, 
bulletproof  glass  and  foyers  manned 
with  security  personnel. 

“One  precautionary  measure  is  to 
have  a  personal  safety  course  a  couple 
of  times  a  year,”  Levinson  said.  “Talk 
about  the  specific  and  general  hazards 
employees  may  encounter.”  Your  local 
police  department  may  be  able  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  security  consultant. 

Train  all  of  your  employees  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  safety  of  the  newspaper 
plant.  More  than  ever  before,  security 
is  everyone’s  job.  Smart  businesses  act 
early  to  avoid  a  violent  incident  that 
can  become  an  entry  on  a  court  dock¬ 
et.  lECT 
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for  articles  or  speeches,  including  those  unrelated  to  their 
work. 

In  addition,  new  FCC  chairman  Reed  Hundt  urged  broad¬ 
casters  not  to  fight  congressional  efforts  to  reduce  violence 
on  television  and  said  the  FCC  would  enforce  any  regulations 
enacted. 

December  1993 

Two  months  after  Attorney  General  Reno  warned  of  pend¬ 
ing  regulation  of  violence  on  television,  Clinton  urged  a  Hol¬ 
lywood  crowd  to  think  of  the  impact  on  youth  of  large  doses 
of  violent  TV,  and  in  a  radio  address,  Clinton  praised  radio 
stations  that  banned  songs  advocating  violent  crime  or  with 
misogynistic  themes. 

Also,  the  FCC  delayed  approval  of  the  sale  of  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  to  Infinity  Broadcasting  Corp.,  which  airs  the  Howard 
Stern  program.  The  sale  was  approved  a  month  later  when 
the  FCC  noted  a  court  of  appeals  decision  that  struck  down 
the  FCC  indecency  regulations  as  unconstitutional. 

November  1993 

Clinton  met  with  Satanic  Verses  author  Salman  Rushdie, 
but  after  Muslim  denunciations,  Clinton  played  down  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  meeting  and  said  he  “meant  no  disrespect” 
to  Muslims,  some  of  whom  placed  Rushdie  under  a  death 
threat  because  of  his  work.  A  few  months  later,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  condemned  the  renewal  of  Iran’s  decree  that 
Rushdie  must  die. 

Also,  Clinton  directed  Reno  to  draft  child  pornography 
laws  that  permit  prosecution  even  for  depictions  of  clothed 
children  not  engaging  in  lascivious  behavior.  Opponents 
pointed  out  that  this  could  implicate  ads  for  children’s  un¬ 
derwear  and  bathing  suits. 

Also,  the  military’s  ban  on  homosexuals,  which  Clinton 
inherited  from  the  Bush  administration  and  pledged  to  end, 
was  called  unconstitutional  by  a  U.S.  appeals  court  because 
it  punished  people  for  thoughts  and  desires.  Clinton’s  revised 
policy  was  not  addressed,  and  the  decision  was  vacated  by  the 
full  circuit  court  pending  a  rehearing. 

In  addition,  the  FCC  lost  two  cases  regarding  indecency. 
In  one,  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  found  that  the  FCC  ban  on 
indecent  broadcasts  between  6  a.m.  and  midnight  violated 
the  First  Amendment,  notably  the  rights  of  older  minors  and 
adults.  In  the  other  case,  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
against  FCC  arguments  and  found  that  the  First  Amendment 
prohibited  government  from  banning  indecent  speech  on 
leased  cable  channels  and  it  barred  the  government  from  al¬ 
lowing  cable  operators  to  effect  such  a  ban. 

October  1993 

Reno  said  on  the  Meet  the  Press  TV  program  that  it  was 
time  to  do  something  about  violence  on  television,  and  she 
suggested  that  because  of  their  sexual  nature,  afternoon  soap 
operas  should  not  air  when  children  are  likely  to  be  watching. 

Reno  also  testified  before  Congress  that  if  the  television 
industry  did  not  take  immediate  voluntary  action  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  violence  it  airs,  then  the  White  House  and 
Congress  would  act. 

She  also  called  constitutional  House  bills  on  the  subject, 
including  one  that  would  ban  violent  programs  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  watching. 


September  1993 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  dropped  its  support 
for  conceptual  artists  who  handed  out  $10  bills  to  illegal  im¬ 
migrants,  a  project  that  had  been  called  by  one  critic  in  Con¬ 
gress  a  “contemptuous  use  of  taxpayers’  hard-earned  dollars.” 

FCC  chairman  nominee  Hundt  told  Congress  if  it  did  not 
restore  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  the  FCC  would  investigate 
whether  the  public  can  receive  “diversity  of  views,”  and  he 
said  he  would  strongly  defend  indecency  regulations. 

Also,  a  Justice  Department  investigation  failed  to  find  evi¬ 
dence  that  federal  prisoner  Brett  Kimberlin  was  silenced  by 
the  Bush-Quayle  campaign.  Kimberlin  was  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  on  the  eve  of  the  1988  election  after  saying  he 
sold  marijuana  to  Vice  President  Dan  Quayle.  Sen.  Carl 
Levin  (D-Mich.)  called  the  report  “a  major  disappointment,” 
especially  the  failure  of  the  department  to  express  disap¬ 
proval  of  Kimberlin’s  isolation  from  the  press. 

August  1993 

The  FCC  fined  Infinity  Broadcasting  $500,000  for  airing 
indecent  material  on  the  Stern  radio  show  and  also  fined  a 
Nevada  radio  station  $73,750  for  airing  the  program. 

June  1993 

An  Air  Force  major  who  referred  to  Clinton  as  the  “dope¬ 
smoking,”  “skirt-chasing”  and  “draft -dodging”  commander  in 
chief  was  fined  and  forced  to  retire. 

The  Army  also  threatened  to  blacklist  a  civilian  worker 
who  testified  before  Congress  about  secret  military  programs, 
saying  he  improperly  discussed  classified  information  with 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  His  proponents  said  the 
Army  was  retaliating  for  his  whistle-blowing. 

May  1993 

Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.)  asked  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  Resolution  Trust  Corp.’s  search  of  an  employee’s 
computer  files  after  he  criticized  the  agency  before  Congress. 
Schroeder  said  the  action  was  in  retaliation  for  whistle-blow¬ 
ing,  but  the  Treasury  Department  found  in  August  1993  that 
the  search  was  appropriate  and  not  retaliatory. 

April  1993 

Plans  were  announced  to  install  “Clipper  Chips”  in  tele¬ 
phones  and  computers  to  facilitate  government  access  to  pri¬ 
vate  coded  computer  communications,  and  in  February  1994, 
legislation  was  introduced  requiring  telecommunications 
companies  to  install  software  on  their  networks  allowing  the 
government  to  monitor  phone  calls  and  computer  transmis¬ 
sions. 

Also,  the  FCC  asked  a  Philadelphia  television  station  to 
show  why  a  1991  talk  show  featuring  “couch  dancing”  did  not 
violate  decency  standards.  The  station  said  the  program  fea¬ 
tured  a  legitimate  debate  about  an  issue  of  community  con¬ 
cern. 

In  addition,  first  lady  Hillary  Clinton  told  Parade  maga¬ 
zine  that  violence  and  explicit  sexual  content  in  the  media 
“reinforces  the  loosening  of  human  bonds,  undermining  the 
evolution  of  a  mature  person,”  and  she  said  she  supports  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  programs  to  which  children  have  ac¬ 
cess. 

Also,  Clinton  nominated  as  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  chairman  Sheldon  Hackney,  who  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  took  no  action  against  stu¬ 
dents  who  destroyed  a  press  run  of  the  Daily  Pennsylvanian. 
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During  his  June  1993  confirmation  hearings,  Hackney  said  he 
should  have  used  stronger  words  supporting  free  speech  dur¬ 
ing  a  campus  controversy  about  a  student  calling  other  stu¬ 
dents  “water  buffaloes.” 

March  1993 

Interim  FCC  chairman  James  Quello  said  he  would  sup¬ 
port  a  ban  on  violent  programming  during  children’s  viewing 
hours  and  noted  that  public  interest  should  prevail  over  the 
First  Amendment  when  the  two  are  in  conflict. 

Also,  the  Justice  Department  appealed  a  district  court  rul¬ 
ing  that  decency  restrictions  on  NEA  grants  violate  the  First 
Amendment. 

February  1993 

A  Chicago  radio  station  was  fined  $33,750  by  the  FCC  for 
broadcasting  a  discussion  of  penis  size  accompanied  by  a  par¬ 
ody  of  the  song  “Venus.” 

PRIOR  RESTRAINT 

February  1994 

At  a  congressional  hearing,  CIA  director  R.  James  Woolsey 
defended  restricting  the  collection  of  commercial  satellite  im¬ 
agery  of  sensitive  data  in  certain  cases. 

August  1993 

White  House  staffers  were  warned  by  the  deputy  chief  of 
staff  not  to  discuss  the  first  family’s  personal  activities  or  “any 
other  matter  which  breaches  their  privacy”  with  anyone  out¬ 
side  of  the  immediate  staff. 

Also,  the  White  House  turned  down  a  request  from  New 
York  University  to  use  the  presidential  seal  in  advertisements 
asking  what  the  administration’s  health  care  plan  meant  for 
doctors.  The  counsel’s  office  said  the  seal  never  is  used  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  NYU’s  ad  agency  said  the  seal  is  used  often. 

July  1993 

A  White  House  budget  “message  team”  put  out  a  memo 
instructing  officials  not  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  beyond  saying  it  was  good  and  it  was  a  change. 

June  1993 

One-time  nominee  for  a  civil  rights  Justice  Department 
post  Lani  Guinier  appeared  on  the  Nightline  TV  program 
despite  administration  appeals  for  her  to  cancel.  The  depart¬ 
ment  reportedly  tried  to  block  not  only  the  interview  but  also 
any  promotions  for  the  appearance. 

Also,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  barred  two  scien¬ 
tists  from  speaking  about  plagiarism  at  the  NIH,  citing  the 
fact  that  their  work  was  unrelated  to  the  NIH. 

May  1993 

Top  State  Department  officials  were  ordered  to  clear  all 
public  remarks  with  the  assistant  secretary  of  public  affairs, 
and  a  spokesman  denied  this  was  related  to  the  department’s 
disavowal  of  remarks  earlier  that  week  by  an  official  there. 

March  1993 

FBI  and  ATF  agents  were  warned  against  jeopardizing  in¬ 
vestigations  by  speaking  to  the  press  about  the  World  Trade 
Center  bombing  and  the  standoff  in  Waco. 

Also,  the  White  House  refused  to  let  the  Chillicothe, 


Ohio,  Community  Improvement  Corp.  include  a  photo  of 
the  president  at  a  town  meeting  there  in  an  ad  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  saying  the  president  should  not  seem  to  be  en¬ 
dorsing  one  city  over  others. 

December  1992 

Cabinet  appointees  were  told  that  the  press/communica¬ 
tions  office  must  clear  all  media  interviews,  and  during  their 
hearings,  the  nominees  were  instructed  to  be  respectful  to 
the  senators  and  their  rules  but  to  divulge  as  little  as  possible 
and  not  venture  beyond  their  memorized  policy  pronounce¬ 
ments. 

SECRET  GOVERNMENT 

February  1994 

The  Supreme  Court  lifted  its  ban  on  audiotapes  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  the  National  Archives  announced  that  it  would 
move  those  tapes  and  the  rest  of  its  audio  and  video  collec¬ 
tion  from  downtown  Washington  to  a  site  in  suburban  Mary¬ 
land  accessible  by  a  45-minute  shuttle  bus  ride. 

In  addition,  it  was  learned  that  Vice  President  A1  Gore 
held  a  private  meeting  with  FCC  chairman  Hundt,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  were  not  disclosed,  one  week  before  the  FCC 
proposed  new  cable  rate  controls,  an  issue  of  interest  to  Gote. 

And  the  Justice  Department  released  a  report  from  sum¬ 
mer  1993  describing  how  nonviolent  low-level  drug  offenders 
sentenced  to  mandatory  minimum  time  were  clogging  the 
prison  system.  Release  of  the  report  apparently  was  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  announcement  of  the  administration’s  new 
crime  proposals. 

January  1994 

In  Brussels,  Belgium,  the  press  was  informed  that  Clinton 
met  alone  with  Belgian  King  Albert  11,  but  nothing  from  the 
meeting  was  made  public. 

In  the  United  States,  a  week  befote  his  appearance  at  a 
telecommunications  conference  in  Los  Angeles,  Gore  held  a 
closed-door  meeting  with  telecommunications  executives  to 
hear  their  concerns  about  regulatory  initiatives. 

In  addition,  statistics  and  comments  garnered  from  a  tax- 
payer-supported  public  comments  call-in  line  were  looked  at 
twice  a  day  by  Clinton  but  were  for  his  eyes  only. 

And,  during  a  background  briefing  on  the  trip  to  Brussels, 
a  reporter  asked  if  the  session  would  be  on  the  record.  The 
official  said  no  because  “senior  administration  official”  was 
“the  only  name  1  know  to  answer  after  all  these  months.” 

December  1993 

Two  days  after  the  suicide  of  White  House  aide  Foster,  files 
about  the  Clintons’  involvement  in  the  Whitewater  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.  were  removed  from  his  office  and  sent  to  a  private 
law  firm.  Their  existence  was  not  disclosed  until  months  lat¬ 
er,  when  Clinton  said  he  was  turning  them  over  to  the  Justice 
Department.  The  president  also  reportedly  had  his  personal 
lawyer  ask  Justice  Department  officials  to  subpoena  those 
records  to  keep  them  secret. 

Also,  the  Ait  Force  sought  to  limit  ground  access  to  3,900 
acres  around  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  in  Nevada,  citing  the 
need  for  safe  and  secure  operations,  but  local  UFO  watchers 
and  aviation  fans  believed  that  the  move  was  designed  to 
keep  them  from  climbing  nearby  hills  and  watching  the  run¬ 
way  and  hangar  complex  at  the  base.  continues 
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And,  during  a  sidetrip  to  Budapest,  Hungary,  from  the 
Brussels  trip,  apparently  to  attend  a  funeral.  Gore  met  secret¬ 
ly  with  the  Ukrainian  president  to  hasten  the  republic’s  re¬ 
turn  of  nuclear  missiles  to  Russia  for  dismantling,  with  the 
hint  of  a  private  “security  guarantee”  for  Ukraine. 

November  1993 

Clinton  opposed  publication  of  the  military  and  intelli¬ 
gence  budget  total  hidden  in  the  Pentagon  budget.  Congres¬ 
sional  critics  called  his  position  unconstitutional. 

Also,  a  draft  version  of  the  executive  order  about  reclassi¬ 
fying  information  was  leaked.  The  order  called  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  classification  period  of  40  years,  while  outside  recom¬ 
mendations  called  for  a  maximum  of  25  years. 

October  1993 

An  executive  order  called  for  opening  up  the  government’s 
regulatory  review  process,  but  it  still  allowed  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  to  communicate  off-the-record  with  the  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget’s  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs,  with  the  office  only  noting  when  the  vice  president 
or  president  intervened  on  a  proceeding. 

September  1993 

The  administration  held  secret  meetings  with  Cuban  offi¬ 
cials  during  which  it  agreed  to  hand  over  about  1,500  Cubans 
held  in  federal  prisons  in  the  United  States. 

July  1993 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  study  had  leaked  to  the  press,  the 
Defense  Department  would  not  make  public  the  results  of  a 
$1.3  million  study  that  found  that  lifting  the  ban  on  gays  in 
the  military  could  work  if  supported  by  military  leadership. 

June  1993 

The  Clintons  would  not  make  public  guest  lists  from  din¬ 
ners  held  for  Pamela  Harriman,  the  departing  ambassador  to 
France,  or  for  newly  sworn-in  protocol  chief  Molly  Rasor. 

In  addition,  the  press  was  not  kept  on  alert  before  a  U.S. 
attack  on  Iraqi  intelligence  headquarters.  White  House  press 
secretary  Myers  the  day  before  incorrectly  said  the  president 
had  not  seen  the  FBI  report  about  the  plot  to  assassinate 
Bush  but  later  said  she  was  mistaken  because  she  had  not 
been  told  otherwise. 

May  1993 

Without  the  required  permission  of  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  the  Pentagon  signed  a  contract  for  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  classified  spy  satellite  program. 

April  1993 

A  source,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  said  greater 
openness  was  key  to  a  White  House  task  force  charged  with 
declassifying  military  and  intelligence  documents.  The  fact 
that  the  task  force  was  made  up  of  officials  previously  charged 
with  stamping  documents  “secret”  put  a  damper  on  the  di¬ 
rective. 

March  1993 

Magistrate  hearings  involving  Branch  Davidians  who  sur¬ 
rendered  during  the  standoff  in  Waco  were  closed  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  federal  prosecutors,  and  proceedings  were  moved 
from  the  courthouse  to  the  jail  to  prevent  media  coverage. 


January  1993 

New  White  House  senior  staffers  were  asked  by  Clinton 
advisers  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  “zip  their  lips”  until  the 
whole  team  was  announced. 

Also,  it  was  not  until  six  hours  after  the  raid  that  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  confirmed  that  U.S.  planes  bombed  Iraqi  missile  sites. 
The  delay  was  attributed  to  Defense  Department  officials 
waiting  to  hear  from  the  White  House  what  they  should  say. 
Success  of  the  raid  was  attributed  to  the  media  blackout. 

STOP  THE  PRESS 

February  1994 

The  office  of  Attorney  General  Reno  confirmed  that  10 
subpoenas  were  issued  against  reporters  in  1993. 

January  1994 

Clinton  agreed  to  appear  on  Nightline  each  day  of  his  trip 
to  Europe  but  would  not  answer  questions  about  seeking  a 
special  prosecutor  to  investigate  the  Whitewater  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.  When  asked  similar  questions  about  Whitewater  by 
others,  he  halted  an  interview  with  NBC  and  snapped  at  an 
ABC  reporter. 

Also,  the  FBI  asked  the  Portland  Oregonian  to  hold  off  on 
stories  linking  the  ex-husband  and  bodyguard  of  skater  Tonya 
Harding  to  the  attack  on  rival  Nancy  Kerrigan,  citing  con¬ 
cern  that  it  would  hurt  the  investigation.  The  story  ran,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  FBI  would  not  tell  the  newspaper  exactly  how 
the  investigation  would  be  hindered. 

In  addition,  withdrawn  Defense  Secretary  nominee  Bobby 
Ray  Inman  said  he  was  a  victim  of  “media  McCarthyism”  and 
newspaper  columnists  conspired  against  him. 

Also  that  month,  the  NIH  public  relations  office  required 
reporters  to  get  permission  before  speaking  to  scientists  and 
returned  calls  on  deadline  stories  too  late. 

And  a  working  group  seeking  to  protect  privacy  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Information  Infrastructure  ignored  legitimate  uses  and 
said  the  media  often  use  technology  to  invade  privacy,  but  it 
could  not  cite  any  examples. 

Also  a  speech  by  the  president,  titled  “What  I  Have 
Learned,”  given  before  a  crowd  of  1,000  at  the  Renaissance 
Weekend  in  South  Carolina,  was  off  the  record,  with  jour¬ 
nalists  who  attended  having  to  agree  not  to  disclose  what 
they  heard. 

December  1993 

At  the  direction  of  the  State  Department,  the  press  was 
corralled  in  a  roped-off  area  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
during  a  visit  by  British  Princess  Diana,  although  the  public 
was  allowed  to  follow  and  take  photos  of  the  princess. 

In  addition,  Washington  Post  editors  and  reporters  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  White  House  where  they  were  criticized  by  ad¬ 
ministration  advisers  for  quoting  an  economist  who  said  the 
economy  would  have  shown  improvement  even  if  Bugs  Bun¬ 
ny  had  been  elected. 

And,  despite  rampant  reports  that  Clinton  used  Arkansas 
state  troopers  to  facilitate  extramarital  affairs  while  he  was 
governor,  appearances  by  the  first  lady  on  morning  news  pro¬ 
grams  were  limited  to  White  House  Christmas  celebration 
plans.  The  networks  canceled  the  interviews. 

November  1993 

In  an  interview  with  Rolling  Stone  magazine,  Clinton  said 
he  was  sick  and  tired  of  the  “knee-jerk  liberal  press”  that 
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didn’t  give  him  credit  for  fighting  more  battles  than  any  pres¬ 
ident  in  20  years  except  Reagan.  Clinton  also  said  the  “know- 
nothings  and  the  do-nothings  and  the  negative  people  and 
the  right-wingers  always  win  because  of  the  way  people  like 
you  put  questions  to  people  like  me.” 

October  1993 

Reporters  were  barred  from  a  presidential  visit  to  soldiers 
wounded  in  Somalia,  and  the  White  House  refused  to  release 
photos  or  videotapes  of  the  meeting  at  the  hospital  or  later 
meetings  in  the  Oval  Office. 

The  press  also  was  barred  from  attending  a  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  for  soldiers  killed  in  Somalia,  although  two  other  ser¬ 
vices  were  open. 

And  the  press  was  told  that  it  could  not  attend  a  $l,500-a- 
plate  Democratic  fund-raising  dinner  attended  by  the  presi¬ 
dent.  When  told  that  Republicans  used  to  allow  the  press  at 
their  events,  a  senior  White  House  official  said  the  Democ¬ 
rats  are  the  party  of  change.  The  policy  later  was  reversed 
and  future  fund-raising  events  attended  by  the  president  will 
be  open. 

September  1993 

An  undercover  DEA  agent  beat  a  photographer  from  a  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  as  he  took  photos  on  a  street  in  Panama  City, 
Panama.  The  U.S.  Embassy  later  apologized. 

A  British  photographer  working  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  a  Somali  translator  were  fired  upon  by  a  U.S.  helicopter 
working  for  U.N.  forces  in  Somalia,  apparently  to  keep  the 
photographer  out  of  an  operations  area. 

August  1993 

The  TV  program  Inside  Edition  was  denied  access  to  an 
Air  Force  headquarters  building  at  a  base  in  Florida  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  “not  a  news  organization,”  although  the 
show  was  given  access  a  few  days  later  after  an  appeal. 

Also,  Hillary  Clinton  disinvited  a  group  of  reporters  to  a 
reception  following  the  swearing-in  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg,  saying  she  mistook  them  for  “real  peo¬ 
ple.” 

July  1993 

Although  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  initially  formed  media 
pools  to  provide  access  to  three  ships  allegedly  attempting  to 
smuggle  Chinese  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  it  later  set 
up  a  500-yard  perimeter  around  the  scene,  preventing  the 
media  from  taking  photos  of  the  Chinese  refugees  holding 
signs  saying,  “USA,  1  Love  You.”  Officials  refused  to  com¬ 
ment  publicly  on  the  incident. 

June  1993 

Clinton  stopped  a  news  conference  announcing  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Ginsburg  to  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  was  about  the  impression  of  his  “zig-zag  quality  in  the 
decision-making  process.”  Clinton  said  he  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  disabusing  the  press  of  turning  substantive  decisions 
into  anything  but  politics. 

Also,  the  press  was  cordoned  off  30  feet  from  the  entrance 
to  a  $l,500-a-plate  Democratic  National  Committee  Presi¬ 
dential  Dinner,  which  raised  $4.2  million  in  corporate  and 
lobbyist  donations.  A  DNC  spokeswoman  said  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  allowing  people  to  enjoy  their  meals 
without  being  shouted  at  by  the  press. 

The  press  also  was  barred  from  the  president’s  Georgetown 


University  25-year  reunion  dinner  at  the  White  House, 
which  was  attended  by  about  600  alumni. 

May  1993 

Following  the  failed  raid  of  the  Branch  Davidian  com¬ 
pound  in  Waco,  the  Justice  Department  issued  new  guide¬ 
lines  barring  advance  notice  to  media  about  searches  and  ar¬ 
rests,  and  not  only  prohibiting  media  accompaniment  on 
such  missions  but  also  allowing  officials  to  ask  press  on  the 
scene  to  leave,  suggesting  that  agents  cancel  the  action  if 
they  will  not. 

Also,  Newsweek  magazine  said  Hillary  Clinton  would  not 
speak  to  its  reporters  after  it  ran  a  story  about  her  allegedly 
throwing  a  large  object  at  her  husband.  Her  press  secretary 
denied  any  blackout,  saying  the  first  lady  often  refuses  inter¬ 
views,  requires  questions  submitted  in  advance  and  limits  the 
scope  of  questioning. 

March  1993 

After  not  holding  a  full-fledged  news  conference  until  af¬ 
ter  more  than  two  months  in  office,  Clinton  joked  that  he 
could  stiff  the  press  because  TV  talk-show  host  Larry  King 
“liberated”  him  by  giving  him  “to  the  American  people  di¬ 
rectly.” 

Also,  citing  safety  concerns,  reporters  were  kept  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  armed  standoff  between  fed¬ 
eral  agents  and  Branch  Davidians  in  Waco. 

February  1993 

ATF  officials  asked  a  Waco  newspaper  to  delay  publication 
of  a  series  about  the  Branch  Davidians  until  completion  of  a 
planned  raid,  but  the  series  was  published  anyway. 

Also,  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  aide  took  and  tried  to  open  the 
camera  of  a  news  photographer  who  took  a  photo  of  a  project 
manager  in  charge  of  preparing  an  environmental  impact 
statement  on  a  ski  area  expansion  proposal.  The  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  later  apologized. 

And  the  White  House  discontinued  its  practice  of  televis¬ 
ing  its  daily  news  briefings,  saying  they  were  too  combative. 

January  1993 

An  amendment  to  Pentagon  rules  concerning  media  pools 
required  members  to  be  U.S.  citizens.  A  spokesman  said  this 
will  facilitate  processing  visas  to  foreign  nations.  More  than 
a  year  later,  the  rules  still  had  not  been  approved  by  the  Pen¬ 
tagon’s  general  counsel. 

Also,  the  president  attended  the  annual  secret  Renaissance 
Weekend,  along  with  more  than  1,000  people,  including 
members  of  the  press  who  were  invited  on  the  condition  that 
they  not  disclose  what  they  learned  or  not  be  invited  back. 
Among  the  invitees  were  soon-to-be-appointed  Clinton  of¬ 
ficials  Strobe  Talbott  of  Time  and  David  Gergen  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

And,  in  one  of  its  first  moves,  the  White  House  press  of¬ 
fice  was  deemed  off-limits  to  the  media  working  in  adjacent 
rooms.  The  ban  was  reversed  in  May  1993  after  changes  were 
made  in  the  communications  department,  including  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Gergen. 


Denver  Post  raises  $  1  million 

THE  DENVER  POST  reported  that  its  fourth  “Season  to 
Share”  campaign  raised  $1  million  in  contributions  to  benefit 
41  nonprofit  organizations  in  Colorado. 
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out.  The  attorney,  who  had  told  his 
client  not  to  communicate  with  the 
media,  was  surprised,  to  say  the  least. 

The  Missourian  carried  a  front-page 
story  Friday  morning  under  the  head¬ 
line,  “Prosecutor  seizes  Channel  8  tape 
of  interview  with  homicide  suspect.” 
The  story  jumped  to  the  “second  front” 
under  the  headline,  “Crane  sought 
new  evidence  for  trial,  unaware  of  fed¬ 
eral  statute.” 

That  afternoon,  the  Daily  Tribune 
also  carried  a  story  about  the  tape  un¬ 
der  the  heading,  “Dubious  warrant 
seizes  murder  tape.”  But  the  story  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  “second  front.”  The 
front  page  featured  two  other  stories 
about  Walker. 

That  Friday,  Walker  also  had  called 
the  Daily  Tribune,  which  reported  on 
the  front  page  that  he  said,  “My 
lawyers  don’t  want  me  talking  to  you  or 
saying  anything.  They  really  came 
down  on  me  for  talking  to  KOMU.” 

He  explained  that  he  was  “just  try¬ 
ing  to  display  things  a  little  better”  be¬ 
cause  “everything  is  a  little  misunder¬ 
stood  in  the  media.”  He  also  told  the 
paper  that  cutting  his  mother’s  throat 
was  a  mistake  that  would  make  win¬ 
ning  his  case  “a  lot  harder.”  In  short, 
he  was  cutting  his  own  throat,  figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  with  his  statements. 

Both  the  suspected  killer  and  the 
prosecutor  took  self-induced  lumps 
from  the  media.  While  the  defendant 
may  well  not  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  following  his  attorney’s  advice  to 
stay  quiet,  the  prosecutor  probably  has 
learned  not  to  use  a  search  warrant  to 
obtain  evidence  from  the  media.  The 
prosecutor’s  only  defense,  which  he 
stated  to  both  newspapers,  was  that 
the  federal  law  prohibiting  search-war¬ 
rant  searches  was  “obscure.” 

Surely  the  prosecutor  realized  that 
calling  the  federal  law  “obscure”  would 
be  no  legal  defense. 

But  journalists  can  derive  a  simple 
message  from  the  prosecutor’s  actions 
and  statements:  Prosecutors  simply 
may  be  oblivious  to  the  Privacy  Protec¬ 
tion  Act  of  1980.  So  are  many  judges 
who  sign  the  warrants  and  police  who 
execute  the  warrants. 

Even  media  lawyers  are  not  always 
aware  of  it. 

Privacy  Protection  Act 

Congress  passed  the  act  to  protect 
journalists  in  the  wake  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  Zurcher  vs.  Stanford 


Daily,  436  U.S.  547  (1978).  In  that  case, 
a  student  newspaper,  the  Stanford  Dai' 
ly,  published  a  staff  member’s  pho¬ 
tographs  of  a  student  demonstration 
that  got  out  of  hand. 

Demonstrators  had  occupied  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  Hospital,  barricading  the  adjacent 
hall  at  both  ends.  When  police  tried  to 
forcibly  enter  from  the  west,  students 
armed  with  clubs  attacked  nine  police 
officers  stationed  at  the  east  end.  All 
nine  officers  were  hurt. 

Most  reporters  had  been  at  the  west 
end.  One  Stanford  Daily  photographer 
had  been  at  the  east  end. 

After  the  paper  published  the  photos, 
four  police  officers,  armed  with  a  search 
warrant,  created  chaos  as  they  rifled 
through  the  photographic  lab,  desks 
and  filing  cabinets  and  dumped  waste¬ 
baskets. 

They  sought  photographs,  negatives 
and  film  but  left  empty-handed  because 
their  search  turned  up  only  photo¬ 
graphs  that  the  paper  already  had  pub¬ 
lished.  Zurcher  was  the  chief  of  police. 

The  newspaper  and  its  staff  members 
sued,  claiming  violation  of  their  rights 
under  the  First  and  Fourth  amend¬ 
ments.  The  Supreme  Court,  5-3,  upheld 
the  search. 

Journalists  nationwide  were  appalled. 
In  the  wake  of  Zurcher  vs.  Stanford 
Daily,  Congress  passed  the  Privacy  Pro¬ 
tection  Act  of  1980,  42  U.S.C.  Sec. 
ZOOOaa.  Congress  thus  gave  journalists 
a  form  of  privacy  protection  denied  to 
them  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  leg¬ 
islatively  bestowed  protection  means 
nothing,  however,  if  journalists  and  the 
authorities  are  not  aware  of  the  law. 

The  act  clearly  applies  to  federal, 
state  and  local  authorities.  Quite  sim¬ 
ply,  the  law  generally  forbids  officers  to 
perform  a  knock-and-enter  search  of  a 
newsroom  with  a  search  warrant. 

Under  the  law,  an  officer  can  search 
a  news  office  with  a  search  warrant  only 
if  ( 1 )  probable  cause  exists  to  believe 
the  reporter  was  involved  in  the  crime, 
(2)  there  is  danger  of  bodily  harm  or 
loss  of  life  or  (3)  there  is  danger  the 
material  will  be  destroyed. 

Otherwise,  the  police  have  to  get  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum  —  a  subpoena 
for  documents  —  that  requires  the  jour¬ 
nalist  to  produce  the  specified  material 
at  a  designated  time  and  place. 

From  journalists’  point  of  view,  sub¬ 
poenas  have  two  major  benefits  com¬ 
pared  with  search  warrants. 

First,  a  subpoena  does  not  permit  po¬ 
lice  to  search  newsrooms,  thus  safe¬ 
guarding  privacy  and  avoiding  disrup¬ 


tion  of  news  operations. 

Second,  the  subpoena  process  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  a  legal  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  propriety  of  surrendering 
information  before  the  reporter  turns 
over  information.  If  the  reporter’s  chal¬ 
lenge  is  unsuccessful  and  the  reporter 
fails  to  respond  to  the  subpoena,  then 
the  authorities  do  have  a  fourth  ground 
under  the  act  upon  which  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant  —  failure  of  the  journal¬ 
ist  to  respond  to  the  subpoena. 

The  act  also  allows  journalists  to  col¬ 
lect  damages.  It  says  a  “person  aggriev¬ 
ed”  by  a  search  or  seizure  in  violation  of 
the  act  may  sue  and  collect  damages  of 
“not  less  than  $1,000”  plus  “reasonable 
attorneys’  fees”  and  other  reasonable 
“litigation  costs.” 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  hard  to 
prove  that  a  news  office  has  suffered 
any  actual  damages.  Perhaps,  in  fact, 
the  authorities  only  have  confiscated 
the  materials  they  wanted  and  have  left 
everything  else  undisturbed.  For  such 
cases,  the  act  provides  for  “liquidated 
damages”  of  “not  less”  than  $1,000. 

Perhaps  more  important  for  journal¬ 
ists  than  the  minimum  $1,000  in  dam¬ 
age  awards,  however,  is  the  possibility  of 
recovering  “reasonable  attorneys’  fees” 
and  court  costs  if  the  journalists  prevail. 

Note  that  a  state  may  not  he  sued  for 
damages  under  the  act  unless  the  state 
waives  sovereign  immunity.  (Barnes  vs. 
Missouri,  960  F.2d  63  (8th  Cir.  1992). 
However,  if  the  state  has  not  waived 
immunity,  then  the  “officer  or  employ¬ 
ee”  of  the  state  can  he  sued  for  violating 
the  act.  Either  way,  the  act  has  teeth. 

The  existence  of  the  act  is  not 
enough.  Only  if  journalists  know  about 
the  available  protection  —  and  use  it 
—  can  they  help  stop  the  threat  of 
knock-and-enter  searches.  To  lessen 
their  vulnerability,  journalists  should 
heed  the  following  advice: 

Remember  that  law  enforcement  au¬ 
thorities  honestly  may  not  know  about 
this  important  federal  law.  Also  remem¬ 
ber  that  police,  who  are  accustomed  to 
performing  searches  with  a  warrant, 
will  have  the  signature  of  a  judge  on  the 
warrant.  Thus,  the  police  simply  may 
not  believe  you  if  you  tell  them  that 
federal  law  prohibits  them  from  using  a 
search  warrant. 

For  your  protection,  you  may  need  to 
produce  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  hurry. 
So  keep  a  copy  of  the  act  in  an  easy-to- 
locate  spot,  such  as  in  a  desk  drawer  or 
even  on  your  wall. 

If  police  take  time  to  read  it,  it  will  at 
least  slow  them  down,  hopefully  giving 
you  enough  time  to  call  your  lawyer. 
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D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631  -5709 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
921 0  Thornton  Rd.  -  Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personaf  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  ^ston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 

The  greatest  griefs  are  those  we  cause 
ourselves. 

Socrates 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisal  -  Brokerage 
PO  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  271 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

Na.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


FORMER  OWNER/ publisher  Rome, 
Italy  Daily  American  seeks  several  part¬ 
ners  to  publish  several  national  and 
internatianal  publicatians.  Law  six 
investment.  Call  ar  write  Bab  Cun¬ 
ningham;  (803)  237-2282,  PO  Box 
588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC  29585. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CARMEL  BY  THE  SEA,  CA.  Monthly-in 
the  black-for  immediate  sale.  Owner 
retiring.  Freedom  Of  Speech,  PO  Box 
W,  Carmel,  CA  93921.  (408)  624- 
4901. 


GOOD  PRESSES  and  buildings.  New 
replacement  cast  clase  ta  total  sales 
price.  Daily  or  a  weekly,  very  little  more 
than  cast  af  new  equipment.  Many 
others,  good  values.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


MISSISSIPPI  WEEKUES 
Uncontested  county  seat  paid  weekly. 
Owner  will  finance  more  than  half  for 
qualified  buyer.  $250,000. 

Paid  weekly,  office  suc^lies  and  print 
shop.  Owner  to  retire.  $260,000. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Service 
POBox  1088 
Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  - 
Price  $425,000,  near  metro  and  skiing. 
NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  -  Growth  area, 
semi-rural,  $500,000,  terms. 
NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  - 
Very  few  of  these  left,  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $750,000. 

NORTHWEST  PRINTING  PLANT  -  Twa 
weekly  shappers,  $2,500,000,  land 
and  buildings,  $750,000. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  -  Hunting  and  fis¬ 
hing,  $265,000. 

WBTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  - 
$400,000,  terms,  near  metro  area. 
FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
POBox  750 
Prosser,  WA  99350 
(509)  786-4470 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  BROKERS 

TWO  WEEKLIES  in  suburbs  of  Kansas 
City.  Established,  growing,  presses, 
property.  Open  to  investors.  Write  Jock 
Davis,  1156  W.  103rd,  Suite  230, 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 14  or  call  (913) 
469-6540. 

WEST  COAST  WEEKUES  -  established, 
profitable,  one  for  $205,000,  another 
priced  at  $160,000.  Bruce  Wright, 
Media  Consultant,  (209)  952-0852. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dences  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 
tial.  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBLICATIONS 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 


Classified  Advertisers;  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  newspapers  and 
shoppers  in  Zones  7,  8  and  9  with  a 
$200,000  +  gross.  Write  PO  Box  1 1 8, 
Hoitville,  CA  92250 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MAGAZINE  and  Trade  Show  for  sale. 
Public  Transportation  Industry-Oriented 
Magazine.  7-year  track  record.  1993 
gross  was  $228,000.  Sale  price 
$195,000.  Contact  Brad  (714)752- 
1292. 


PROFITABLE,  fan-oriented  tabloid  pub¬ 
lication  covering  Pittsburgh  Penguins 
hockey  team.  Published  bi-weekly. 
International  circulation.  Reply  to  Box 
06816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  (or  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)  675-4380. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Caribom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 


MAILROOM 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200"  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  machines 
1987 


MAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 


accessories. 


VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


PRESSES 


AUTOLOGIC  APS-5  for  parts;  APS-5U 
In  working  condition.  As  is  -  where  is. 
(216)  329-7000  Bill  McCartney  or  Mel 
Shook 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALLUS  -WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used,  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1 668  or  (21 4)  869-2844. 


Anger  is  a  killing  thing:  if  kills  the  man 
who  angers,  hr  each  rage  leaves  him 
less  than  he  had  been  b^re  -  it  takes 
something  from  him. 

Louis  L' Amour 


2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  (21 3)  256-4791 
MAILROOM 

Harris  848  and  1372  Inserters  ’  Muller 
227E  5  into  1  Inserter  *  Muller  227S  5 
into  1  Inserter  *  Muller  CS-70  Com¬ 
mercial  Stacker  *  Hall  Monitor  Stackers 
*  Cheshire  Newspaper  Labeler  *  New, 
Used,  and  Rebuilt  Harris  Hoppers. 
Robert  Lumino:  K&M  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICES,  INC.  (800)  828-0242  FAX 
(914)  368-3459. 


Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  docks;  2  tyline/4  docks 
3  tyline/6  docks;  4  tyline/8  docks 
(407)  273-521 8  FAX  (407)  273-901 1 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 


_ PRESSES _ 

PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4  with 
3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

2 1  and  l/2c.o.and22  3/4c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WiaPAYTOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  add  on  Metro  units  22  3/4",  with 
reels  and  Y  columns. 

4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press. 

2  to  1 0  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press. 

All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence. 

Call  John  Velilla  (91 3)  541  -8886. 

To  make  a  man  happy,  fill  his  hands 
with  work,  his  heart  with  affection,  his 
mind  with  purpose,  his  memory  with 
useful  knowledge,  his  future  with  hope, 
and  his  stomach  with  food. 

Frederick  E.  Crane 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


The  truest  help  we  can  render  an 
afflicted  man  is  not  to  take  his  burden 
from  him,  but  to  call  out  his  best 
energy,  that  he  may  be  able  to  bear  the 
burcfei. 

Phillips  Brooks 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

Are  You 

Exploring  Opportunities  To  Decrease 
Market  Churn,  Customer  Complaints  & 
Overall  Cost  Per  Order,  While 
Increasing  The  Professionalism 
Of  Your  T&emarketing  Program? 

Available  For  Short  Term  & 
Auxilliary  Campaigns. 

The  Circulation  Sales  Companies 
Subsidiaries  of  Sunset  Crews,  Inc. 


1-800-877-7176 

Where  It's  NOT  Just  Another  Call!! 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkarn(616)  458-6611 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 

Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
copabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 

THB  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  coast  to  coast 
John  Dinan  -  John  Lyons 
_ (214)  352-1123 _ 

CONVERT  to  private  delivery  and  new 
distribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation 
products.  Call  Midwest  Independent 
Postal  (616)  324-1008 


Fate  often  puts  all  the  materials  for 
happiness  and  prosperity  into  a  man's 
hand  just  to  see  how  miserable  he  can 
make  himself  with  them. 

Don  Marquis 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Now  There  Is  An  Alfemofive! 

Start  Verification 
Stop-Saver  Programs 
Upgrade  Projects 

Unequaled  Service  &  Support 
From  A  Professionally 
Managed  Service  Bureau 

High  Quality  Results... Guaranteed! 

Information  Services,  Inc. 

1  (800)  260-1488 


PRO  'VTART*; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SPEaRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES, 
QUAUTY  TELEPHONE  AND 
DOOR-TO-DOOR  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE 
1  (800)  972-6778 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 
Stop  Savers  and  more 
Allan  Schreibman,  (810)  399-6100. 


CONSULTANTS 


-30-  SYSTEMS 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

We  can  help  you  design,  purchase, 
install,  train  on  and  maintain  your 
Mac/Base  publishing,  classified,  pro¬ 
duction  and  graphic  systems.  Training 
on  individual  programs  also  available. 
Over  a  decade  of  experience.  (209) 
533-1214. 


45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)272-6173. 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  Fox. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


ARE  YOUR  PRESS  DRIVES  KEEPING 
YOU  AWAKE  AT  NIGHT? 

ICS  Has  20  plus  years  experierKe 
correcting  drive  problems  and  has 
develops  unique  techniques  to 
modernize  press  drives  &  controls. 

CAa  (413)  739-1 113 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod- 


ACADEMIC 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

JOURNAUSM 

The  School  of  Communication  invites  applications  for  the  following  positions,  at  the 
rank  of  assistant  professor,  to  teach  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels 
beginning  AY  1994-95,  August  1994. 

Three  tenure-track  print  journalism  appointments  will  teach  five  to  six  graduate  and 
undergraduate  journalism  core  courses  each  year  in  basic  and  advanced  writing, 
editing,  and  reporting  as  well  as  media  studies  courses  in  such  areas  as  history, 
^vemment,  ethics,  law  national  and  international  issues.  Some  teaching  required 
in  weekend  graduate  program.  One  position  may  teach  up  to  three  courses 
annually  on  weekends. 

One-year  temporary  appointment  will  assume  teaching  and  administrative  duties 
in  graduate  print  journalism  program  for  students  offered  on  Saturdays,  and  to 
teach  other  basic  and  advanced  skills  and  media  studies  courses  in  the  School. 
Position  requires  teaching  three  courses  each  semester. 

One-year  temporary  appointment  will  teach  three  courses  each  semester  in  radio 
and  television  news  writing,  reporting,  editing,  field  and  studio  production,  plus 
other  media  studies  courses.  Some  teaching  required  in  weekend  graduate 
program. 

Responsibilities:  include  advising  students;  creative,  professional  and  scholarly 
contributions  to  the  discipline;  and  participate  in  School  and  University  activities. 
Qualifications:  Master's  degree  and  teaching  experience  preferred.  At  least  five 
years  professional  journalism  experience  required.  Ail  applicants  should  be  able 
to  teach  in  a  sophisticated  computer  environment. 

Send  C.V.  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to  'Journalism  Search  Committee.' 
Please  state  which  position  you  wish  to  be  considered  for.  The  School  of 
Communication,  The  American  University,  44()0  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016*8017.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  April  15, 
1 994  and  continue  until  the  positions  are  filled.  Salary  is  negotiable,  depending  on 
qualifications  and  experience.  Positions  are  subject  to  final  budgetary  approval.  An 
EEO/AA  University.  Menibers  of  the  diverse  workforce  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


Call  Editor  &  Publisher  about  our  low  12X, 
26X  and  52X  contract  rates:  (212)  675-4380 


MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experierKe! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


The  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting 
place. 

(212)  675-4380 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  visual  com¬ 
munications,  to  teach  newspaper 
design  classes  and  lead  development  of 
courses  and  laboratory  opportunities 
for  a  multi-media  curriculum,  using  com¬ 
puters  to  produce  news,  advertising 
and  other  forms  of  information; 
effective  August  17,  1994;  nine 
months,  tenure  track,  with  possibility  of 
summer  employment.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments:  Master's  or  other  advanced 
degree,  three  years  professional  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspaper,  magazine  or 
other  medium  in  the  U.  S.,  evidence  of 
visual  communication  skills.  Reguest 
position  description  from  and  send  let¬ 
ter  of  application,  resume/vita  and 
names  of  three  references  to:  Mrs. 
Mary  Wallace,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS. 
66045-2350.  Phone:  (913)  864-4755. 
Applications  are  due  by  April  15, 
1994;  applications  received  after  that 
will  be  reviewed  weekly  until  May  31, 
1994,  if  the  position  remains  unfilled. 
An  AA/EO  employer. 


VISITING  PROFESSIONAL,  visual  com¬ 
munications,  to  teach  newspaper 
design  classes  and  lead  development  of 
courses  and  laboratory  opportunities 
for  a  multi-media  curriculum,  using  com¬ 
puters  to  produce  news,  advertising 
and  other  forms  of  information; 
effective  August  17,  1994,  for  nine 
months,  with  possibility  of  reappoint¬ 
ment.  Position  contingent  on  funding. 
Minimum  requirements:  Bachelor's 
degree,  three  years  professional  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspaper,  magazine  or 
other  medium  in  tne  U.S.,  evidence  of  vis¬ 
ual  communications  skills.  Request  posi¬ 
tion  description  form  and  send  letter  of 
application,  resume  and  names  of  three 
references  to:  Mrs.  Mary  Wallace, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Lawrence,  KS.  66405-2350. 
Phone:  (913)  864-4755.  Applications 
are  due  at  the  School  by  April  15, 
1994;  applications  received  after  that 
dote  will  be  reviewed  weekly  until  June 
10,  if  the  position  remains  unfilled.  An 
AA/EO  employer. 


ACCOUNTING 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

Fairfield  County  dailies  seek  a  highly 
motivated  individual  with  a  minimum  of 
2  years  credit/collections  experience 
and  exceptional  interpersonal,  organi¬ 
zational  and  communication  skills. 
Familiarity  with  business  low  (UCC)  arxi 
Small  Claims  Court  procedures 
required.  Prior  experience  in  com¬ 
mercial  credit  applications  preferred. 
Please  Fax  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  (203)  964-371 1  or  send  to 
Rachel  Putterman,  Human  Resources 
Coordinator,  The  ADVOCATE/ 
Greenwich  Times,  75  Tresser  Blvd.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Q  06904 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Texas  Student  Publications 
The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

The  General  Manager  oversees  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  a  $2.5  million 
student  media  operation  consisting  of  a 
newspaper,  radio  station,  television  sta¬ 
tion  and  two  yearbooks,  with  increas¬ 
ing  emphasis  on  radio  and  television. 
Required  qualifications  are  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  five  years  of  managerial  expe¬ 
rience,  and  experience  In  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  budgets  and  personnel.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  the  management  of  print  or 
electronic  media  is  preferred.  Salary  is 
open;  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Com¬ 
plete  information  on  this  vacancy  will 
be  provided  to  finalists  at  the  interview. 
To  apply,  submit  letter  of  interest, 
resume,  and  three  letters  of  reference 
to:  Carlene  Wooley;  Texas  Student  Pub¬ 
lications;  TSP  3.304;  Austin,  Texas 
78712.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Minority 
applicants  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


Simplicity,  clarity,  sing/eness;  these  are 
the  attributes  that  give  life  power  ar)d 
vividness  and  joy. 

Richard  Halloway 
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ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ADVERTISING 

AMERICAN  Friends  Service  Committee,  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


Philadelphia,  Communications  Depart¬ 
ment:  design,  implement  communica¬ 
tions  strategies  to  interpret  and  project 
wwk  of  AFSC  to  varied  publics,  includ¬ 
ing  contributors;  manage  work  of  10- 
erson  department,  including  Media 
elations.  Publications,  Photography 
units;  manage  budget;  member  of 
management  team.  Requires:  substan¬ 
tial,  broad  media  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  print  and  electronic;  experience 
writing  and  editing;  experience  in 
supervision,  management;  understand¬ 
ing  of  and  compatibility  with  philoso¬ 
phy  of  AFSC,  beliefs  of  Religious 
Society  of  Friends;  strong  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  communication  skills.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter:  Lydia  Wilcox,  AFSC,  1501 
Cherry,  Philadelphia.  PA  19102.  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  employer. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

For  33,000  daily  circulation  student 
newspaper.  Independently-operated. 
The  State  News  corporation  publishes 
newspaper  for  community  of  Michigan 
State  University.  Candidate  must  have 
Bachelor's  degree  and  management 
experience  in  newspaper  industry.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  experience  preferred. 
Candidate  should  demonstrate  ability  to 
manage  budgets,  professional  person¬ 
nel,  and  other  functions.  Candidate 
must  show  sensitivity  to  student  con¬ 
cerns.  Salary  In  area  of  $50,000, 
depending  on  qualifications  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  names  of  three  references  to 
General  Manager,  345  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Building,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  East  Lansing,  Ml  48824.  The  State 
News  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
employer.  Decxfiine  May  1 ,  1 994. 

NORTHWEST  FAMILY  owned,  inde¬ 
pendently  operated  group  of  doilies 
and  weeklies  (8  altogether)  has  unique 
career  of^rtunity  for  dual  role  of  pub¬ 
lisher  of  ficraship  daily  and  president  of 
operations  (or  other  properties. 

If  your  professional  experience  includes 
a  leadership  style  that  energizes  others; 
if  you  are  a  team  player,  like  flexibility, 
some  travel,  pressure,  responsibility 
and  are  results  oriented;  have  a  vision 
for  the  future;  and  are  willing  to  try 
new,  creative  approaches  to  newspa- 
pering  in  the  l?Ws,  then  we  welcome 
your  response.  We  are  looking  for  the 
candidate  who  has  a  strong  commit¬ 
ment  to  community,  readers,  customer 
service,  quality,  and  to  our  company.  If 
you  truly  v/ant  to  make  a  difference  and 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  quality  life¬ 
style,  please  send  your  resume, 
references  and  one-page  cover  letter 
to:  Box  06835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

10  years  newspaper  management 
experience  required. 

Performance  oriented  compensation 
package  up  to  $1 25,000  -t-  bonus  plan. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits  including 
attractive  profit  sharing  plan. 

Great  chance  to  play  a  major  role  in  a 
growing  company. 

Few  of  US  ever  live  in  the  present,  we 
are  forever  anticipating  what  is  to 
come  and  remembering  what  has 
gone. 

Louis  L' Amour 


The  Herald-Republican,  a  6,800 
semi-weekly  newspaper,  with  Shopper, 
seeks  an  individual  with  proven  sales 
skills  and  management  ability  to  lead 
our  award  winning  retail  and  classified 
staff.  Position  requires  excellent  com¬ 
munication,  creativity,  and  innovative 
sales  management  skills.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to:  Roger  Huntzinger, 
Publisher,  Herald-Republican,  PO  Box 
180,  Angola,  IN,  46703.  EOE 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

The  Chillicothe  Gazette  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  high  achiev¬ 
ing  and  customer-driven  advertising 
director  in  south  central  Ohio.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  a  successful  sales 
record  and  at  least  five  years  of  sales 
experience;  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
equivalent  work  experience;  previous 
management  experience;  and  excellent 
communication,  planning  and  budget 
skills. 

We  have  excellent  benefits  and  are  a 
part  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Send  resume  to:  D.  Blond,  publisher 
Chillicothe  Gazette 
50  W.  Main 
Chillicothe,  OH  45601 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

If  you're  looking  for  a  career  position 
and  you  are  the  best,  contact  us.  Inde¬ 
pendently  owned  PA  daily.  Good 
salary,  fringes.  Great  place  to  raise 
family.  Send  full  resume  first  contact. 
Strictly  confidential.  Box  06823,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Experienced  manager  wanted  to 
oversee  operation  of  a  20-member 
retail  and  national  advertising  staff. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision  of 
sales  staff;  revenue,  payroll  and 
expense  budgeting;  developing  total 
departmental  marketing  strategies. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  five 
years  of  advertising  and/or  marketing 
management  experience,  strong  com¬ 
munication  and  leadership  skills  as  well 
as  high  analytical  aptitude.  College 
degree  preferred. 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  is  a  Knight- 
Ridder  owned  JOA  with  a  commitment 
to  diversity  and  customer  sensitivity. 
Send  your  resume  to:  Charles  Cam- 
mack,  Manager-Human  Resources,  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers,  600  West  Main 
St.,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802 

DYNAMITE  OPPORTUNITY 
E&P  is  looking  for  ambitious  self-starters 
to  complete  development  staff  on  the 
Advertising  Module  of  our  soon  to  be 
released  Online  service.  These  entry 
level  positions  are  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Zone  2  applicants  preferred. 
Computer  knowledge  a  plus.  Please  Fax 
resumes  and  salary  requirements  to 
E&P  (212)  691-7287.  Attn:  Colin 
Phillips. 


GROUP  ADVERTISING 

CO-OP  MANAGER 

Three  daily  newspapers  in  northern 
Rhode  Island  and  southeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  seek  aggressive  Co-Op  pro¬ 
fessional  to  help  build  revenues  at  all  3 
newspapers.  Candidate  must  know  the 
RE-CAS  system  and  have  strong  sales 
background.  Experience  selling  dealer 
list  ads  and  vendor  support  programs  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  Marc  Romanow,  Advertising 
Director,  The  Times,  23  Exchange  St., 
Pawtucket,  Rl,  02860. 

IN  THE  PAST  year,  two  of  our  business 
reporters  hove  been  hired  away  by  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  Dayton  Daily  News  (172,000/ 
230,000s)  is  looking  for  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  reporter  who  has  a  keen  interest  in 
reporting  about  publicly  traded  and 
large  privately  held  companies  but  also 
science  and  technology,  the  environ¬ 
ment,  defense  and  the  medical/hospital 
industry.  We're  looking  for  a 
team  player  who  can  provide  readers 
with  relevant  and  readable  news 
stories,  features,  indepth  profiles,  and 
analytical/investigative  pieces  that 
could  appear  as  easily  on  the  front 
page  as  in  business  or  elsewhere  in  the 
paper.  At  least  two  years  experience 
preferred.  If  you  use  nut  and 
significance  grafs  in  your  stories,  please 
cdlect  your  dozen  best  clips  and  send 
them  (no  phone  calls)  to  News  Man¬ 
ager  Greg  Stricharchuk,  45  S.  Ludlow 
Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402.  We  are 
an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Sunday  and  daily  newspaper  is  seeking 
an  innovative,  creative  and  sales  driven 
individual  to  manage  our  retoil  sales 
department.  Successful  candidate  must 
be  an  enthusiastic  trainer,  have  TMC 
and  special  section  expertise,  and 
possess  creative  ways  to  generate 
revenue.  Qualified  applicants  should  sub¬ 
mit  a  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

David  S.  Renne 
Advertising  Director 
Herald-Standard 
8-1 8  East  Church  St. 

Uniontown,  PA  1 5041 

RETAIL  TELEMARKETING 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Alameda  Newspaper  Group  is 
seeking  an  experienced  retail 
telemarketing  manager.  Responsibilities 
include:  motivating  and  training  staff  in 
developing  new  leads,  servicing  estab¬ 
lished  accounts,  meeting  sales  quotas 
and  increasing  advertising  revenue. 
Qualifications  include:  three  or  more 
years  experience  in  telemarketing  and 
the  ability  to  lead  sales  staff  and  set 
goals.  Ad  layout  and  computer  knowl¬ 
edge  is  preferable. 

If  you  are  an  outgoing,  energetic  self¬ 
starter  that  enjoys  meeting  a  challenge 
head-on,  you  may  be  the  person  we 
are  looking  for.  Send  resume,  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Alameda  Newspaper  Group 
Display  Advertising  Manager 
PO  Box  5050 
Hayward,  CA  94540 

EOE 


ART  DIREaOR 

National  Real  Estate  Publisher  has 
immediate  need  for  creative,  experi¬ 
enced  Art  Director.  Circulation  4.5 
million  per  month.  Must  be  able  to  work 
as  free  lancer  on  contract.  Send 
resume,  rates  and  portfolio  or  work 
samples  to:  COLOR  OPTIONS-TKS 
1 600  Capital  Circle,  SW  Tallahassee, 

FL  32310. 

EDITORIAL  GRAPHIC  ARTIST  needed 
immediately  to  work  full  time  on  news 
design,  page  layout,  and  graphics 
(including  maps  and  charts).  Working 
knowledge  of  Macintosh  and  Quark 
Xpress  plus  previous  newspaper  graph¬ 
ics  experience  required.  Salary  to 
$20,000  plus  good  benefits,  including 
401 K.  Rush  resume,  references  and 
examples  of  layouts  and  graphics  to: 
Alan  Holz,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Minnesota  Sun  Publications,  7831  E. 
Bush  Lake  Road,  Bloomington,  MN 
55439.  EOE. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Newspaper  graphic  artist,  with  5  years 
experience  and  degree  in  art,  design  or 
journalism.  Duties  include  creation  of 
infographics,  charts,  maps,  logos  and 
illustrations  to  accompany  breaking 
and  advance  news,  business,  sports 
and  features  coverage.  Candidates 
need  to:  have  ability  to  synthesize  vari¬ 
ous  elements  of  numeric  and  descriptive 
data  into  useful,  coherent  visual 
information;  be  an  advanced  user  of 
FreeHand,  Quark  XPress,  DeltaGraph 
and  various  commonly  used  Macintosh 
graphics,  utility  and  communication 
programs;  be  able  to  sketch  and  render 
realistically  and  stylistically  in  various 
media.  Afternoon,  evening  and  some 
weekend  shifts  required.  The  American- 
Statesman  -  a  Cox  Newspaper,  circula¬ 
tion  180,000  (235,000  Sunday)  -  is  in 
Austin,  the  center  of  a  central  Texas 
growth  area  of  high-tech  firms,  site  of 
the  University  of  Texas  and  the  state 
capital.  Send  resume  and  non- 
returnable  examples  of  your  work  to: 
Mark  Freistedt,  News  Graphic  Director, 
Austin  American-Statesman,  PO  Box 
670,  Austin,  TX  78767.  No  calls 
please. 

PAGE  DESIGNER:  Features,  hard  news 
or  some  of  both  -  we  want  to  tailor  the 
job  to  the  best  candidate.  Show  us  the 
range  of  your  skills.  Proficiency  with 
Quark  Xpress  highly  desirable.  Expect 
to  work  hard.  Send  resumes  to  Diane 
Frea,  The  State,  PO  Box  1 333,  Col¬ 
umbia,  SC  29202. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  7-day 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  We  are  seeking 
an  individual  that  has  demonstrated 
strong  skills  in  planning,  communicat¬ 
ing,  motivating  and  the  ability  to 
accomplish  objectives.  They  must  be 
goal-oriented  with  a  proven  success  of 
increasing  net  sales,  revenue  and 
market  penetration.  Strong  home 
delivery  and  single-copy  sales  back¬ 
ground  a  must.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  06829,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Do  not  look  back  on  happiness,  or 
dream  of  it  in  the  future.  You  are  only 
sure  of  today:  do  not  let  yourself  be 
cheated  out  of  it. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

Progressive  7-clay  morning  newspaper 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  with  19,CXX) 
daily  circulation  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  motivated  leader  to  direct 
its  circulation  growth  in  an  expanding 
market. 

The  successful  candidate  shcxjid  display 
a  market/ sales  orientation,  computer 
savvy  and  an  innovative  attitude  in 
achieving  aggressive  goals. 

We  offer  an  above  average  salary  plus 
MBO  and  an  excellent  benefits  package 
including  a  401 K  plan. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

J.  Tim  Holt 
Marketing  Director 
The  Daily  Reflector 
POBox  1967 

Greenville,  NC  27835-1967 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
For  dynamic  weekly  community  news¬ 
paper  group  and  shopper  in  beautiful 
Long  Island  suburb.  170,000  combined 
circulation.  Heavy  experience  in  sub¬ 
scription  sales  including  phone  room 
management  a  must.  You  will  also  be 
responsible  for  single  copy  sales  and 
third  class  mailings  of  our  shopper. 
Knowledge  of  DMM  and  audit  proce¬ 
dures  a  plus.  You  must  be  very  well 
organized  and  self-motivated.  Excellent 
compensation  package.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  and 
references  to:  Clifford  Richner,  Richner 
Publications,  330  Central  Avenue, 
Lawrence,  NY  1 1559  or  Fax  to  (516) 
569-4942. 


HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 

Family  owned  morning  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Ideal  opportunity  for  either  a  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  ready  for  promotion  or 
“pro".  Must  have  youth  carrier  experi¬ 
ence.  City  recently  rated  as  one  of  best 
for  living  in  the  US.  Please  reply  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to: 

Director  Human  Resources 
St.  Joseph  NEWS-PRESS 
POBox  29 

St.  Joseph,  MO  64502-0029 
STATE  ZONE  MANAGER 

Seeking  an  experienced  circulator  that 
can  develop  and  implement  a  sales 
plan  through  a  staff  of  5  DMs  for 
growth  in  9  county  region  in  southeast 
North  Carolina.  Would  be  responsible 
for  a  circulation  area  of  roughly 
28,000.  Must  demonstrate  a  strong 
background  in  the  areas  of  sales  and 
service,  with  success  in  both  single  copy 
and  home  delivery.  We  offer  an 
excellent  work  environment  with  a  good 
salary  and  benefit  package  at  a  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper  company  with  a  terrific 
product.  Write  and  tell  us  why  you're 
the  one,  and  include  a  resume  and 
salary  history. 

John  Holmes 
Personnel  Director 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times 
PO  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

A-1  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  seeking 
an  experienced  writer  to  cover  religion 
and  its  interaction  with  all  aspects  of 
society.  We're  looking  for  someone 
with  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  daily 
experience  who  can  handle  news  and 
features,  people  stories  and  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  reporter  must  be  interested  in 
explaining  diverse  viewpoints  and 
educating  people  about  all  religions.  Bi¬ 
lingual  skills  a  plus.  Send  10  clips  and 
a  resume  no  later  than  April  8  to 
Catherine  Boesche/Leah  Gentry,  Co¬ 
managers,  Strategies  and  Administra¬ 
tion,  me  Orange  County  Register,  PO 
Box  1 1 626,  Santa  Ana.  CA.  92701 . 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORTER 
Respected  livestock  publication  seeking 
an  individual  that  is  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable.  Journalism  degree  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required.  Ranching  back¬ 
ground  a  plus.  Must  be  familiar  with 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Write  Box 
06856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Do  you  believe  editing  is  more  than  just 
shoveling  stories  over  to  the  copy  desk 
on  deadline?  Is  coaching  more  than  a 
sports  term  for  you?  If  so,  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  you.  The  Indianapolis  Star  is 
seeking  an  experienced  assistant  city 
editor  to  help  anchor  our  night  desk 
and  work  with  our  team  of  police 
reporters.  We  want  you  to  help  guide 
our  coverage  of  this  important  beat, 
help  our  staffers  develop  their  reporting 
and  writing  skills,  and  help  get  good 
stories  into  the  paper.  Send  resume, 
references,  writing  samples  and  a  letter 
explaining  how  you'd  attack  this  job 
to  Vic  Cdleca,  City  Editor,  The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  PO  Box  145,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46206-0145.  Deadline  for 
application  is  April  4.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR/ 
GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Build  your  skills  in  copy  editing, 
supervision  and  graphics  with  a  small 
daily  that  has  won  New  England's  top 
journalism  award  two  years  running. 
We  need  versatile  assistant  city  editor 
who  can  help  direct  4-person  staff,  do 
layout  and  take  charge  of  our  graphics. 
Five  years  daily  experience  or 
equivalent  on  high-quality  weekly.  Must 
be  competent  Mac  artist.  Zone  1  or  2 
preferred.  We're  a  6-day,  20,000  PM 
in  60,000  city.  Send  resume,  writing 
clips,  layout  samples,  graphics  and 
references  to  Sue  Simoneau,  City 
Editor,  The  Bristol  Press,  PO  Box  2158, 
Bristol,  a  0601 1-9920. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 


165,000  southern  California  daily  cov¬ 
ering  economically  dynamic  area.  At 
least  3  years  experience,  preferably  as 
a  business  reporter.  Good  writer,  good 
producer  with  reporting  savvy  and  skills 
to  get  thoroughly  wired  into  business 
community.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Andy  McCue,  Business  Editor,  The 
Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box  792,  Riverside, 
California  92502. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  Lifestyles  Editor:  The  Burl¬ 
ington  (VT)  Free  Press  (55,000-70,000) 
seeks  a  Moc-sawy  page  designer/copy 
editor  who  wants  to  w^  in  a  beautiful 
college  town.  Clean  design  and  strong 
headlines  a  must.  Vision  and  story 
ideas  a  plus.  Plenty  of  freedom  to  flex 
good  design  ideas.  Send  tearsheets  and 
resume  to:  Joe  Cutts,  Burlington  Free 
Press,  PO  Box  10,  Burlington  VT 
05420. 


AWARD-WINNING  north  central 
Illinois  daily  has  an  opening  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  reporter.  Previous  newspaper 
experience  and  knowledge  of  local 
government  helpful.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to:  Joyce  McCullough,  News- 
Tribune,  426  Second  Street,  LaSalle,  IL 
61301.  M/FEOE 


BUSINESS  MONDAY  DESIGNER 

We're  looking  for  a  modern-day 
storyteller  to  take  complex  ideas  and 
find  the  best  way  to  explain  them  to 
readers  -  using  photos,  infographics, 
typography  and  the  latest  te^nology. 
Candidate  must: 

-  be  Mac  proficient  in  Freehand  and 
Quark.  Photoshop  work  is  a  plus. 

"  be  flexible  and  teamwork-oriented. 

"  know  what  the  AP  Stylebook  is  and 
how  to  use  one. 

We  are  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  a 
long  way  down  the  road  to  Mac-based 
pagination.  We  won  1 1  awards  in 
SND's  15th  annual  competition,  includ¬ 
ing  two  gold  and  two  bronze. 

Write  Dan  Suwyn,  design  editor.  The 
News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

CONSUMER  REPORTER  -  The  Times 
Leader,  a  48,000  daily/78,000  Sun¬ 
day,  needs  a  consumer  reporter  who 
can  write  stories  that  affect  fives.  We're 
not  looking  for  a  business  writer  or  a 
city  desk  reporter.  We  want  someone 
who  can  generate  story  ideas  about  sav¬ 
ing  money,  avoiding  ripoffs  and  mak¬ 
ing  life  more  manageable  for  the  over¬ 
age  joe. 

If  this  sounds  like  work  you'd  thrive  on, 
send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and  two 
tearsheets  to  Scott  Wasser,  AME,  The 
Times  Leader,  15  N.  Main  St.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  PA  1871 1-0250.  Your  cover  let¬ 
ter  should  include  a  description  of  the 
first  story  you'd  like  to  do  if  you're 
hired. 

COPY  EDITOR  (SPORTS) 

The  Houston  Post  currently  has  a  posi¬ 
tion  available  for  a  Sports  Copy  Editor. 
Will  edit  sports  copy,  manage  sports 
wire  copy  and  layout  and  design  sports 
pages.  Requires  2  -  4  years  experience 
at  a  daily  newspaper.  Strong  sports 
knowledge.  Must  be  able  to  work  on 
deadline.  Strong  spelling  and  grammar 
skills.  Five  days  a  week,  usually  5:00 
pm  to  1:00  am.  Excellent  benefits. 
Interested  candidates  may  send 
resume/clippings  to  The  Houston  Post, 
Attention  George  Woods,  Sports 
Department,  474/  Southwest  Freeway, 
Houston,  Texas  77027.  EOE  M/F/ 
VET/DISABLED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  ...  AND  MORE  -  The 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
copy  editor  who  knows  the  difference 
between  proofreading  and  editing  and 
who  has  the  skills  to  develop  into  news 
editor  material.  We're  a  181,000 
daily,  254,000  Sunday  circulation 
newspaper  that  produces  three  editions 
a  night.  On  our  desk,  the  demands  are 
great,  but  so  is  the  po.ential  for  advan¬ 
cement.  If  you  hove  at  least  three  years 
of  editing  experience  at  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  are  willing  to  include  your 
salary  expectations,  please  send  a 
resume  and  work  samples  by  April  4  to 
Carol  Fader,  Night  Editor,  The  Florida 
Times-Union,  PO  Box  1  949, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32231.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  25,000  capital  city 
daily.  Strong  page  design  skills 
required.  Send  resume,  tearsheets  to: 
Dagny  Scott,  News  Editor,  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican,  202  E.  Marcy  St.,  Santo 
Fe,  NM  87501 


COPY  EDITOR/GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Tired  of  pounding  out  pages  on  the 
night  shift?  Tired  of  living  in  a  mailed- 
over,  stripped-streeted,  St^fordized  sub¬ 
urban  desert?  Come  to  a  news-rich 
environment  where  the  people  are  real 
and  the  living  is  good.  One  of  our 
talented  copy  editors  has  been  lured 
away  by  the  big  daily  in  our  region. 
Instead  of  crying,  we  want  to  nrake  this 
change  work  for  us.  We  will  hire  a 
desk  editor  with  strong  copy-editing 
and  graphics  skills.  Will  create  bright, 
compelling  story  packages.  Pagination 
experience  a  plus.  Reporting  and  desk 
experience  a  must.  Will  ploy  key  role  in 
helping  us  move  forward  on  computer 
upgrades  and  product  design.  Hours  6 
am  to  9  pm  weekdays.  Salary  and 
benefits  competitive.  We  are  a  six-day, 
hard-news  oriented,  13,000  PM  in 
northeast  Oregon.  Economically  and 
culturally  diverse  area.  Traffic  sparse. 
Crowds  few.  Schools  good.  Great  out¬ 
door  recreation  close  by.  Easy  driving 
to  Portland,  Boise.  Send  letter,  resume, 
and  work  samples  to  Bill  Crompton, 
Editor,  East  Oregonian,  PO  Box  1089, 
Pendleton,  OR,  97801 .  Fax:  (503)276- 
8314.  Phone:  (503)276-2211. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Daily  Herald,  124,000  circulation 
daily  serving  the  northwest  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  seeks  an  experienced  copy 
editor  with  strong  basic  editing  skills,  a 
flair  for  headline  writing  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  pagination  techniques.  Back¬ 
ground  in  Quark  Xpress  a  plus.  Candi¬ 
dates  from  Midwest  preferred.  In  the 
midst  of  a  transition  to  full  pagination, 
we  offer  competitive  pay  and  benefits, 
a  great  work  atmosphere  and  the 
opportunity  to  learn  and  grow  using 
state-of-the-art  technology.  Interested 
candidates  should  write  Jim  Slusher, 
Associate  Editor,  Daily  Herald,  PO  Box 
280,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 
1994  YEAR  BOOK  will  he  available  through  our 
Circulation  Department  in  May.  (212)  675-4380. 


EditorfifPublisher  •  March  26,  1994 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Standard-Examiner,  a  growing, 
aggressive,  60,000-circulation  daily  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  seeks  a  copy  editor  who 
can  design  attractive  news  pages  and 
edit  the  stories  to  fill  them.  We're  con¬ 
verting  to  MTX;  pagination  or  Sll  expe¬ 
rience  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Mike  Marino,  Standard- 
Examiner,  PO  Box  951,  Ogden,  UT 
84402. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  northern 
California's  largest  newspaper,  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  outstanding  copy  editor  to  join 
our  news  desk.  Successful  candidates 
will  have  excellent  editing  and 
headline-writing  skills  and  superior 
news  judgment,  layout  and  wire  editing 
experience  is  preferred.  At  least  three 
years'  experience  at  a  major 
metropolitan  daily  required.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  headline  samples  to: 
Marianne  Chin,  Director  of  Editorial  Hir¬ 
ing,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  901 
Mission,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  The  Chronicle  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Norwich  Bulletin,  Gannett's 
35,000-circulation,  seven-day  AM  in 
eastern  Connecticut,  is  seeking  a  copy 
editor  with  pagination  experience. 
Familiarity  with  Quark  Xpress  a  plus. 
Send  pages  you've  designed,  copy 
you've  edited  to:  Keith  Fontaine, 
Managing  Editor,  Norwich  Bulletin,  66 
Franklin  St.,  Norwich,  CT  06360. 

The  Bulletin  and  Gannett  are  equal 
opportunity  employers.  We  value  the 
benefits  of  diversity  in  our  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  our  vis¬ 
ion  to  apply. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Region  2  daily,  1 00,000  plus,  wants  an 
editor  with  vision  and  vitality  to  put  new 
life  into  editorial  and  op-ed  pages. 
Must  hove  at  least  five  years  experience 
as  editorial  page  writer  as  well  as 
ability  to  supervise  and  teach.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box  06844, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Wriler-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


EDITORS 

Fast-growing  financial  news  organiza- 
tian  seeks  experienced  editors  for  fast- 
paced  newsroom.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  about  business  and  eye  for  detail. 
Competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits. 

Resumes  to  Brian  Rooney,  National 
Editor,  Bloomberg  Business  News,  Box 
888,  Princeton,  NJ,  08542-0888. 


The  flesh  endures  the  storms  of  the 
present  alone,  and  the  mind  those  of 
the  past  and  future  as  well. 

Epicurus 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

We  are  a  growing  Zone  3,  22,000+ 
circulation  newspaper  along  with  a 
43,000  Sunday  newspaper,  that 
because  of  the  promotion  of  our  editor, 
we  are  looking  for  the  right  newsperson 
who  has  experience,  good  training  and 
motivational  skills  along  with  organiza¬ 
tional  ability,  with  writing,  editing, 
good  news  judgment  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  local  news  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  community 
journalism.  If  you're  a  newsroom  leader 
with  energy  and  initiative,  this  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  you. 

Please  send  us  a  cover  letter  and  any 
clippings  you  would  like  telling  us  about 
yourself,  along  with  your  resume  to  Box 
06824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661 . 


ENTRY-LEVEL  copy  editor  for  20,000 
circulation,  AM,  7-day  daily.  One  and 
half  hour  drive  from  Washington,  DC. 
National  group.  Fully  paid  health 
insurance,  401 K,  paid  vacation,  etc. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  with  let¬ 
ter  to  William  Doolittle,  Editor,  The 
Journal,  PO  Box  807,  Martinsburg,  WV 
25401 . 


EXCITING  DAILY  in  100,000  popula¬ 
tion  western  city  seeks  able  Assistant 
Managing  Editor.  Send  resume,  starting 
salary  requirements  and  outline  of  your 
philosophy  of  broad  local  news  cov¬ 
erage.  Reply  to  Box  06839,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  (circulation 
180,000  daily/220,000  Sunday)  is 
looking  for  a  snarp  and  savvy  editor  to 
lead  our  award-winning  features 
department.  Last  year  we  were  named 
the  best  feature  section  in  the  country  in 
our  size  category  by  JCPenney/ 
Missouri,  the  third  year  in  a  row  we've 
made  the  top  3.  We've  won  numerous 
state,  regional  and  national  awards  for 
our  feature  writing  and  page  design. 
Are  you  full  of  great  ideas?  Witty, 
creative,  competitive,  innovative  and  a 
bit  of  a  risk-taker?  Good  with 
reporters?  if  you've  got  experience  as 
an  editor  ana  a  supervisor,  and  you're 
ready  to  move  to  sunny  south  Florida, 
send  letter,  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to: 

Melissa  Segrest 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  Palm  Beach  Post 
2751  S.  Dixie  Highway 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33405 


FOOD  SECTION  editor  wanted  for 
growing  daily  in  lively,  competitive 
market.  Strong  editing  and  layout  skills. 
Broad  interest  in  food  topics,  trends, 
interaction  with  readers  a  must.  Reply 
to  Chris  Mitchell,  features  editor, 
Courier-Post,  PO  Box  5300,  Cherry 
Hill,  NJ  08034 


FREELANCE  -  To  write  about  celebrity 
who  collects  paper  items,  etc.  Send  for 
sample  to  Paper  Collections  News,  134 
Main,  Suncook,  NH  03275. 


GROWING  medium-sized  daily  in  the 
Southwest  (Zone  8)  seeking  bright, 
enthusiastic  entry-level  reporter  looking 
for  new  challenges  every  day.  Must  be 
accurate,  must  have  strong  writing 
skills,  command  of  the  language  and 
desire  for  excellence.  J-degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Opening  immediate.  Send 
resume,  references  and  clips  to:  Box 
06858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOCAL  EDITOR 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest 
communications  companies  in  the 
nation,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
Local  Editor  (our  version  of  the  City 
Editor.) 

This  position  requires  an  undergraduate 
journalism  degree  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence  and  at  least  1  -2  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  Editor/Supervisor,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  a  city  desk.  The  Local  Editor 
supervises  7  reporters  and  an  assistant 
editor;  assigns  stories;  coaches 
reporters;  edits  stories;  and  will  be 
involved  in  long-range  project  planning 
and  other  various  duties. 

This  is  a  key  position  with  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Salary  based  on 
experience.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to: 

Nan  Seelman 
Executive  Editor 
BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER 
1 55  W.  VanBuren  St. 

Battle  Creek,  Ml  4901 7-3093 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

42,000  daily,  northern  New  England. 
Run  daily  newsroom.  Must  be  full 
package:  Experience  in  news,  editing, 
graphics,  layout,  management.  Strong 
local  and  community  news  orientation. 
Good  communication  skills.  Hours 
roughly  2-10  pm.  Pay  mid  $30's.  Box 
06846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Block  Island,  Rl. 
Write,  edit,  layout,  compose  ads  on  an 
established  (25  years),  weekly  in  this  his¬ 
toric,  conservation  minded  community. 
Perfect  start  for  a  career  in  journalism. 
Pay  competitive.  Writing  skills,  com¬ 
puter  literacy  essential.  Resume  to  Block 
Island  Times,  Block  Island,  Rl  02807. 
Tel.  (401)  466-5533/Fax  466-2222. 

METRO  DEPUTY  EDITOR 

San  Francisco  suburban  daily,  100,000 
circulation,  seeks  experienced  local 
editor  to  help  direct  local  coverage. 
We've  been  judged  California's  best 
newspaper  in  our  class  three  times  in 
five  years,  and  we're  looking  for 
someone  who  can  help  us  g^et  to  the 
next  level.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Cathy  Snapp,  Metro  Editor,  Contra 
Costa  Times,  PO  Box  5088,  Walnut 
Creek,  CA  94596. 


NATIONAL  commercial  real  estate  firm 
seeks  independent  professional  with  3+ 
years  experience  to  handle  PR  for  west 
coast  offices.  Position  based  in  Los 
Angeles.  Responsibilities  include  press 
releases,  features/by-lines,  market 
reports,  speaking  engagements  and 
coordination  of  all  of  the  above  with 
NY-based  PR  Director.  Excellent  writing 
and  organizational  skills;  ability  to  jug¬ 
gle  multiple  people  and  projects;  busi- 
ness-to-business  communications  expe¬ 
rience  (real  estate  experience  a  plus) 
and  knowledge  of  relevant  broadcast 
and  print  media.  Fax  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  (21 2)326-1034. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  the 
Maryland  coast's  most  popular  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Beachcomber  in  Ocean 
City,  MD.  Must  be  skilled  in  all  facets  of 
editorial  work  --  layout  and  design,  edit- 
ing  and  writing.  Familiarity  with 
desktop  publishing  also  helpful  This  is 
not  an  entry  level  position.  Competitive 
salary,  paid  health,  additional  benefits. 
Send  clips,  tearsheets  and  references  to 
Stewart  Dobson,  Editor,  Beachcomber, 
PO  Box  479,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842 
or  phone  (410)  289-6834  or  Fax  (410) 
289-6838.  EOE 


OUTDOOR  editor/writer:  We're  a 
90,000  -  circulation  daily  that  is  expan¬ 
ding  its  coverage  of  outdoor  recreation. 
If  you  can  help  us  produce  an  elegantly 
written  and  informative  outdoor  section 
and  are  interested  in  working  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing,  sunny  southwestern  US  market, 
please  send  a  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
06842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAGE  designer  with  minimum  2-3 
years  experience.  Contact  Ricardo 
Pimentel,  Managing  Editor,  Tucson 
Citizen,  PO  Box  26767,  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona  85726. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  SOUGHT  for 
immediate  opening.  We  are  looking  for 
an  energetic,  motivated  self-starter  who 
is  a  team  player.  Responsibilities 
include  general  assignment  photog¬ 
raphy  and  self-originated  photo 
packages.  Should  have  a  firm  grasp  of 
color;  working  knowledge  of  digital 
technology  a  plus.  Send  letter,  resume, 
slides  to  Jim  Willis,  Managing  Editor, 
Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


PROJEQS  REPORTER:  We're  a  90,000 
circulation  daily  with  a  craving  to  see 
more  special  projects  and  investigative 
reports  lead  page  1 .  If  you  can  make 
that  happen  ana  are  interested  in  locat¬ 
ing  in  a  thriving,  sunny  southwestern 
US  market,  please  send  a  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  06843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RAPIDLY  expanding  English-language 
weekly  in  Budapest  seeks  copy  and 
news  editors.  Daily  experience 
required.  If  shaping  a  dynamic  news¬ 
paper  in  an  exciting  region  appeals, 
send  CV  to  Alan  Krauss,  Budapest  Sun, 
1068  Budapest,  Dozsa  Gyorgy  84/ A, 
Hungary. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 
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READY  for  big  responsibility  on  a  small 
but  strong  staff?  Aggressive  32,000 
AM  in  competitive  market  needs  night 
newsroom  leader.  As  News  Editor, 
you'll  supervise  copy  ond  page  produc¬ 
tion,  reporting  to  M.E.  Fine  community 
in  scenic  area.  Rex  Smith,  Editor,  The 
Record,  501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY 
12181.  EOE/MF. 


REPORTER  with  1  to  2  years  daily 
experience  needed  for  The  Capital  in 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  Send  best  clips 
to  Tom  Marquardt,  The  Capital,  PO  Box 
911,  Annapolis,  Maryland  21404. 

No  calls  please. 


REPORTER/EDITOR 

Our  business  reporter  writes  for  page 
1 .  Not  dry  stuff,  not  puff  stuff,  but  news 
and  features  about  business,  real 
estate,  retailing,  banking,  tourism  and 
economic  devdopment.  He/ she  is  also 
part  of  a  team  of  general  assignment 
reporters  covering  every  facet  of  one  of 
the  most  exciting  communities  in  the 
country.  And  if  that's  not  enough,  our 
new  staff  member  will  work  on  the  copy 
desk  os  a  relief  editor. 

We  need  a  versatile  self-starter  who  is 
excited  about  newspapers  and  sees  the 
mix  of  business,  general  assignment 
and  copy  editing  as  a  way  to  grow. 
We're  not  a  large  paper,  but  we  think 
big,  act  professionally,  and  hove  a  wall 
full  of  awards  to  show  our  commitment 
to  excellence.  If  you  share  that  commit¬ 
ment,  send  a  resume,  clips  and  a  letter 
telling  about  vourself  to  Sarah  Jenkins, 
city  editor.  The  Newport  Daily  News, 
101  Malbone  Road.  Newport.  Rl 
02840.  No  phone  calls. 


Bloomberg  Business  News  seeks 
reporters  to  cover  aerospace,  telecom¬ 
munications  and  other  industry  beats 
from  its  New  Jersey  office.  Competitive 
salary,  excellent  benefits. 

Resumes  and  clips  to  Brian  Rooney, 
National  Editor,  Box  888,  Princeton, 
NJ,  08542-0888. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

Florida's  fastest  growing  daily  newspa¬ 
per  located  on  the  Treasure  Coast,  is 
seeking  a  hard-working,  experienced 
sports  copy  editor.  We  seek  someone 
with  at  least  3  years'  experience  work¬ 
ing  for  a  daily  newspaper  who  knows 
how  to  handle  color  photos  and  graph¬ 
ics  and  is  familiar  with  the  Macintosh. 
Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
detailed  resume  and  their  six  best  color 
tearsheets  from  within  the  last  month. 
Personnel  Director  Janet  Green,  The 
Stuart  News,  1939  S.  Federal 
Highway,  Stuart,  FL  34994.  No  phone 
calls  please. 

EOE 


WANTED:  General  business  reporter. 
Must  have  at  least  two  years  business 
reporting  experience  and  understand 
the  business  world.  Must  be  thorough 
and  quick  reporter.  Must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  clear,  concise  writing. 
Send  applications  to  Bruce  Lind,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Bradenton  Herald,  102 
Manatee  Ave.  W.,  Bradenton,  FL. 


SPORTS  COPY/lAYOUT  EDITOR 

The  Fresno  Bee,  a  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
per  in  the  affordable  central  CA  Valley, 
(circ.  155,000  daily  and  185,000 
Sunday),  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
a  sports  copy/layout  editor.  Prefer  2 
years  sports  copy  desk  experience, 
background  in  newspaper  layout,  4- 
year  degree,  and  knowledge  of  A.P. 
style.  Competitive  salary  plus  full 
benefit  package.  Send  resume,  cover  let¬ 
ter,  and  3-5  clips  to:  THE  FRESNO  BEE, 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  1626  E 
Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer 


SPORTS  PAGE  DESIGNER 
SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  seeks  two 
high-quality,  experienced  sports 
insiders:  one  to  edit  copy  and  one  to 
design  sports  sections.  Inquiries  should 
be  directed  to  Steve  Prosinski,  Assisting 
Managing  Editor/ Administration, 
(619)293-1303.  Please  mail  resume 
and  clips  to  Prosinski  at  PO  Box  191, 
San  Diego,  CA  92112. 


STRATEGIC-planning  expansion  has 
created  two  openings  at  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press: 

RESTAURANT  CRITIC 
Seeking  lively  writer  with  voice  to  cover 
restaurants  as  a  beat,  including 
reviews,  news  and  features.  Food  or 
restaurant  writing  experience  strongly 
preferred;  ability  to  write  with 
personality  and  humor  a  must.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  nonreturnable 
clips  to  Sue  Campbell,  Deputy  Features 
Editor. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Opening  for  an  experienced  business 
reporter  to  cover  manufacturing,  includ¬ 
ing  3M;  the  regional  economy;  and  one 
of  the  most  diverse  business  com¬ 
munities  in  the  country.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  covering  business  for  a  daily 
paper  or  a  business  publication,  and 
will  need  to  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  capable  of  recognizing  the  big¬ 
ger  story  behind  events,  the  reporting 
skills  to  get  that  story  and  the  writing 
skills  to  tell  it  in  a  compelling  way  for  a 
broad  audience.  Send  work  samples 
and  resume  to  Business  Opening. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  located  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  one  of  America's  most  livable 
metropolitan  areas.  Salary  and  benefits 
are  excellent.  The  Pioneer  Press  is  an 
equal-opportunity  employer;  women 
and  minorities  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply.  345  Cedar  St., 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101. 

STRONG  EDITOR  of  zoned  edition  of 
Florida  daily.  This  is  more  than  a 
bureau  chief's  job.  If  you  can  manage 
a  small  staff,  edit  copy,  write  on  daily 
deadline  and  live  in  rural  America, 
then  this  job  may  be  for  you.  We're 
looking  for  a  writer,  a  manager  and  a 
teacher.  We  are  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  papers  in  the  state,  you'll  learn  a  lot 
and  have  fun,  too.  Experience  a  must. 
Resume  and  clips  required.  Send  to  Box 
06857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  Advocate,  an 
award-winning  100,000  circulation 
daily,  is  seeking  page  designers/copy 
editors  with  experience  in  producing 
well-edited,  visual  and  highly  readable 
news  and  sports  pages.  Pagination 
experience  is  a  plus  as  is  3  years'  expe¬ 
rience.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
qualified,  creative  people  with  tradi¬ 
tional  journalistic  skills  to  join  a  family- 
owned  newspaper  in  the  capital  city  of 
what  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
areas  for  journalists.  Applicants  need  to 
be  comfortable  with  change  as  we  are 
moving  into  pagination  with  a  new 
editorial  system  and  reorganizing  our 
newsroom.  Mail  resume,  work  samples 
and  a  cover  letter  to  Jim  Whittum, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Advocate,  PO 
Box  588,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 . 


THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  (170,000 
daily,  225,000  Sunday)  is  seeking  a 
reporter  for  an  exciting  position  in  its 
sports  department.  The  sports  enterprise 
reporter  will  report  on  sports  trends  and 
news  issues  in  sports,  from  analyzing  pro¬ 
fessional  teams'  financial  reports  to 
stories  on  why  some  high  school  sports 
programs  are  folding  .This  strong  and 
versatile  reporter  will  be  expected  to 
write  stories  that  will  drive  their  way  to 
page  1  A.  This  person  should  be  equally 
as  comfortable  on  the  playing  field  and 
in  the  courthouse  and  turn  a  phrase 
with  the  best. 

Send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and  at  least 
five  clips  of  your  best  enterprise  work 
to:  Ray  Marcano,  News  Manager/ 
Sports,  The  Dayton  Daily  News,  45 
South  Ludlow  Street,  Dayton,  OH 
45401 . 


WANTED  --  General  assignment 
reporter  with  2-3  years  experience.  No 
entry  level.  Do  you  write  compelling 
news  and  feature  stories?  Looking  for  a 
reporter-writer  who  is  fast,  productive 
and  can  turn  out  good  copy.  Hernando 
Today,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
thrice-weekly  newspapers  in  Florida, 
has  been  judged  the  test  newspaper 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  vMr  by  the 
Florida  Press  Association.  Going  daily 
soon.  Come  help  us  grow.  Send  your 
best  five  clips  and  resume  to  Bob  Nolte, 
Editor,  Hernando  Todqy,  1 5299-A  Cor¬ 
tez  Blvd.,  Brooksville,  FI.,  34613.  Need 
to  fill  position  June  1 . 


WE'RE  AN  AWARD-WINNING  twice 
weekly,  looking  for  editor  who  still  gets 
excited  over  a  good  story.  We  need 
someone  who  produces  good  copy  and 
has  a  "nose"  for  news.  Needs  computer 
skills  (pagination),  who  is  community 
oriented  and  wants  to  live  in  paradise. 
Will  pay  airfare  after  one  year  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Phone  (808)  245-8825.  Pay  $30K 
range.  Fax  (808)  246-9195.  Send 
resume  to: 

Kauai  Times 
31 33  B  Oihana  St. 

Lihue,  HI  96766 
Attn:  Gregg  Gardiner-President 


WOODWORKING  JOURNAUST 

Associate  Editor  needed  for  AMER¬ 
ICAN  WOODWORKER,  the  premiere 
magazine  for  woodworking  enthusiasts. 
Candidate  must  have  magazine  or 
newspaper  job  experience  plus 
woodworking  skills.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Must  relocate  to  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Send  resume  and  photos 
of  woodworking  projects  to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-WAE) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  1 8098 
E.O.E. 


ZONE  6  metro  newspaper  has  an 
excellent  career  opportunity  for  a 
SPORTS  EDITOR.  Responsible  for  handl¬ 
ing  reporting  staff,  daily  and  long 
range  planning  of  the  section,  schedul¬ 
ing,  helping  daily  production,  and 
special  section  production.  Also  has  a 
role  in  the  hiring  and  evaluation  of 
personnel.  Requires  2  -  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  at  least  mid-sized  metro  daily, 
strong  sports  knowledge,  excellent  edit¬ 
ing,  organizational,  and  people  skills. 
Excellent  benefits.  Box  06851,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


It  is  a  Classified  Secret 

We'll  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder. 

If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising 
Department  with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we'll  discard  your  reply. 
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HELP  WANTED 


INFORAAATION  SYSTEMS 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  DIREQOR 

Full-titne  opportunity  for  person  with  pro¬ 
ven  leadership  slcills  to  oversee  all 
information  systems  activities  and 
manage  staff  of  seven. 

Qualified  candidates  should  have  ten 
years  data  processing  experience  and 
a  working  knowledge  of  Novell 
Networks,  AS400,  Macintosh,  PC  and 
software/hardware  networking.  C  pro¬ 
gramming,  dBase,  Clipper,  RPGill  and 
a  computer  science  degree  helpful. 

Must  be  high  energy,  team  oriented, 
service  directed  and  willing  to  grow 
with  southern  California's  hattest  news¬ 
papers.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Outstanding  benefits  with 
Fortune  500  company. 

Interested  individuals  please  send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Ventura  County  Newspapers 
Attn:  Anne  LaDow 
Human  Resources 
PO  Box  671 1 
Ventura,  CA  93006 

UBRARY 

ACQUISITIONS/RESEARCH 

UBRARIAN 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  editorial  library  is 
seeking  an  Acquisitions/Research 
Librarian  to  assisf  with  development  of 
the  reference  and  serial  collections, 
automation  of  card  catalog  and  peri¬ 
odical  holdings,  database  manage¬ 
ment,  and  daily  news  research. 

Ideal  candidate  would  be  familiar  with 
aniine  database  research,  collection 
development,  and  personal  computers. 
This  will  be  a  constantly  evolving  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  technology-intensive  news 
research  department. 

Sp^ial  Library,  News  Library,  or  jour¬ 
nalism  experience  would  be  helpful. 

MLS  degree  preferred,  but  all  qualified 
candidates  will  be  considered. 

Desired  hours  are  11-7:30  Monday- 
Friday,  but  must  be  willing  ta  work 
some  nights  and  weekends. 

If  interested,  please  contact: 

Mary  Kate  Leming 
Library  Director 
The  Palm  Beach  Post 
2751  S.  Dixie  Hwy. 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33405 
(407)  820-4498  (voice) 

(407)  837-8409  (Fax) 
HWMP07@Prodigy.com 
PBPOST@Delphi.com 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  DIREaOR 

We  are  a  dynamic,  fast  growing  group 
of  paid  community  weeklies  and  TMC 
shoppers  located  in  blue-chip  Long 
Island  suburbs.  Circulation  170,000. 
We  seek  an  experienced  newspaper 
marketing  pro  to  establish  a  marketing 
department  which  will  support  our 
advertising  and  circulation  sales  efforts 
and  lead  our  promotional  activities  in 
the  community.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to:  Clif¬ 
ford  Richner,  Richner  Publications,  379 
Central  Avenue,  Lawrence,  NY  1 1 559 
or  Fax  (51 6)  569-4942. 


_ MARKETING _ 

THE  ATLANTA  Journal-Constitution  has 
an  opening  for  a  Research  Project 
Manager.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
a  degree  in  Communications  Research, 
Marketing  Research,  Statistics  or 
related  field  (graduate  degree  pre¬ 
ferred);  3-5  years  experience  in 
applied  research  with  branded  pro¬ 
ducts  and/or  media  behavior;  experi¬ 
ence  in  managing  research  studies;  be 
computer  literate,  particularly  in  SPSS 
and  secondary  databases;  and  ixissess 
excellent  communication  skills  with 
experience  in  designing  and  delivering 
presentations  to  clients.  Please  send  a 
detailed  resume  and  cover  letter  with 
salary  history  to: 

Research  Manager,  9th  floor 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
PO  Box  4689 
Atlanta,  GA  30302 

No  phone  calls,  please 
EOE 


VICE  PRESIDENT/MARKETING 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader  is  looking 
for  a  VP/Marketing  responsible  for 
advertising  and  circulation.  A  college 
degree  and  five  years  newspaper 
marketing  sales  experience  required. 
Send  resume  (no  calls  please)  to  Lewis 
Owen,  Publisher,  100  Midland  Avenue, 
Lexington,  KY  40508- 1 999.  EOE  M/F 

PRESSROOM 

IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY  for  hands- 
on  Camera/Plate/Press  Manager  for  6- 
day  PM  daily.  4  unit  Gloss  Urbanite 
with  color  deck.  Must  have  experience 
and  ability  to  produce  outstanding  full 
color  work.  Call  H.  Phillips  -  (703) 
949-8213. 


Self-respect  will  keep  a  man  from  being 
abject  when  he  is  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  and  will  enable  him  to  feel 
that  he  may  be  in  the  right  when  the 
world  is  against  him. 

Bertrand  Russell 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

LARGE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  the 
Southwest  has  an  opportunity  for  a 
Pressroom  Manager.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  exceptional  interpersonal 
skills,  at  least  5  years  of  supervisory 
experience  in  or  around  an  industrial 
environment,  and  proven  project  man¬ 
agement  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Responsibilities  include  devel¬ 
oping  policies,  procedures,  programs 
and  other  objectives  for  all  pressroom 
and  plateroom  functians.  In  addition, 
individual  will  have  overall  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  operating  and  capital  budgets. 
Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  operation, 
this  individual  must  be  available  to 
work  both  day  and  evening  shifts. 

A  comprehensive  benefits  package  is 
available.  Please  send  your  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  06817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUaiON/TECH 


EL  PASO  TIMES,  Inc.,  is  looking  for  a 
qualified  candidate  to  manage  our 
pressroom  operations.  We  are  a  JOA 
operation  that  publishes  2  daily  and  1 
Sunday  newspaper  along  with  a  weekly 
TMC,  and  TV  book  products.  Combined 
daily  circulation  is  93,277  and 
100,776  on  Sundays.  Current  opera¬ 
tions  include  a  1 2-unit  Hoe  Colormatic 
Presses. 

The  Qualified  candidate  will  possess 
the  ability  to  work  productively  with 
union  personnel,  improve  reproduction 
uality,  set  high  performance  stan- 
ards,  implement  an  aggressive  main¬ 
tenance  program  and  maintain  a  safe 
and  clean  pressroom.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  double-width  press  operations 
plus  pressroom  management  of  3  or 
more  years.  Computer  literacy  and  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  preferred.  Fluency  in 
Spanish  is  a  plus. 

As  a  member  of  the  Gannett  group,  we 
offer  a  full  benefits  package, 
opportunity  for  advancement,  and  the 
experience  of  working  in  a  unique 
growing  bi-cultural  mar  ket.  Send 
resume  to: 

El  Paso  Times,  Inc. 

Human  Resources  Department 
POBox20 
El  Paso,  TX  79999 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 


GANMEIT 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  would  like  to  hear  from  newspaper  human 
resources/personnel  professionals  interested  in  working  at  one 
of  our  daily  newspapers.  Openings  now  exist  in  the  Northeast 
and  Central  United  States.  Applicants  should  have  broad  expe¬ 
rience  in  hands-on  personnel  management,  including  benefits 
administration,  diversity,  training,  recruitment  and  employee 
relations. 

Please  send  your  resume  with  a  cover  letter  indicating  your  geo¬ 
graphic  preferences  and  salary  history  to:  Judy  Tinelli,  Director/ 
Employee  Relations,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  1100  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arl¬ 
ington,  VA  22234. 

Gannett  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  We  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the  workplace.  People 
who  share  this  belief  or  reflect  a  diverse  background  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRODUaiON  DIREQOR 

A  large  100,000  daily/ 1 30,000  Sun¬ 
day  in  Zone  1  is  seeking  an  executive 
with  a  broad  range  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  all  production  depart¬ 
ments,  which  include  composing,  press¬ 
room,  mailroom/inserting,  commercial 
printing,  vehicle  maintenance,  and 
building.  Must  have  demonstrated 
abilities  in  administrative  procedure, 
budget  preparation,  and  cost  control. 
Candidate  should  possess  strong  com¬ 
munication,  motivational,  and  technical 
skills.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  06854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES 

WEB  NON-HEAT.  Immediate  opening. 
We  ship  and  mail  nation-wide.  Your 
present  location  okay.  We  print  inserts, 
signatures,  digests,  coupon  books, 
catalogs.  Trimmed  and  glued-on  press 
or  saddle  stitched.  16  units-3  folders. 
Open  24  hours.  Excellent  earnings. 
Huge  press  capacities.  Contact  K.  A. 
Lesnar.  1(800)843-6805.  M-F,  8-5 
CST. 

SOFTWARE  DEVELOPER 

NEWSPAPER  SYSTEM  DEVELOPERS 

If  you're  a  cut  above,  we  have  an 
exceptional  career  opportunity  for  you. 

We're  Collier-Jackson,  the  leading  pro¬ 
vider  of  business  software  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Continuing  growth  has 
created  several  outstanding 
opportunities  on  our  systems  devel¬ 
opment  teams. 

We're  looking  for  serious  developers 
with  3-5  years  of  significant  experience 
in  newspaper  applications.  We  support 
HP,  IBM,  VAX,  and  PC  applications. 
Working  knowledge  of  UNIX,  client/ 
server  and  SQL  a  plus. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  challenging  and 
exciting  career  opportunity  in  a  people- 
oriented,  non-smoking  environment, 
send  resume  to:  Collier-Jackson,  Inc., 
Attn:  HR  Manager  (777262),  3707  W. 
Cherry  St.,  Tampa,  FL  33607.  EEO 

COMPUSERVE 

COLUER-JACKSON 

_ TRAINING _ 

TRAINING  SPECIAUST 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  energetic  and  dynamic 
trainer.  Responsibilities  include  group 
facilitating,  platform  training,  program 
design/analysis,  coaching  and  needs 
assessment.  Requirements  include 
newspaper  training  experience, 
excellent  platform  skills  and  program 
design  experience.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  is  someone  who  works  well  in  a 
fast-paced,  informal  corporate  environ¬ 
ment,  is  flexible  and  versatile.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefits  package.  Please  send  resume 
to  The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
4915,  Syracuse,  New  York  13221, 
ATTN:  Ad  #220. 


If  one  asks  for  success  and  prepares  for 
failure,  he  will  get  the  situation  he  has 
prepared  for. 

Florence  Scovel  Shinn 

i 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7,85  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.06  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additiorral  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

COMMUNITY-minded  publisher  Bo  Smith 
seeks  new  challenge.  Quadrupled  ads 
at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  1 8  years  experience 
in  all  phases.  Also  could  buy  paper 
$300K  gross  minimum.  (71 5)  258-1555. 


HANDS-ON  PUBUSHER  with  16  years 
experience  motivating  sales  and  manag¬ 
ing  editorial  lor  large  weekly.  Strengths 
in  marketing,  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  with  extensive  community  involve¬ 
ment.  Could  easily  handle  weekly 
group,  small  daily  or  corporate  marke^ 
ing.  Bottom  line  attitude  after  starting 
and  selling  own  weekly  with 
$2,000,000  plus  annual  sales.  Prefer 
western  location/family  man  looking 
for  right  location.  Ability  to  invest  in 
product  if  right  opportunity.  Box  06847, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  daily/weekly  group  publisher 
seeks  similar  position.  Strengths  in 
sales,  promotions,  news,  budgets,  prob¬ 
lem  solving.  Community  leader  for  15 
years.  Call  John  (91 6)  391  -8779. 


TALENTED  newspaperman  seeks  man¬ 
agerial  role  with  quality  daily.  Editor, 
reporter  at  7  papers,  wire  service  rang¬ 
ing  from  800-circulation  weekly  to  USA 
TODAY.  1991  Gavel  Award  winner.  I'll 
graduate  horn  Missouri  with  Master's  in 
media  nranagement  in  May.  Write  Bill 
Maurer,  3708  Sierra  Madre,  Col¬ 
umbia,  MO,  65203,  or  call  (314)  874- 
4497. 

ADVERTISING 

New  York  City/Classified  Ad  Manager 
Consistently  Increased  Sales 
All  Necessary  ExperierKe, 
Computer  Literate  -  Looking 
For  Challenge  -  Open  To 
Advantageous  Arrangement 

Consulting  etc. 

Box  06855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Experi¬ 
enced  Prole.>sional  with  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion,  true  people  skills,  and  a  love  for 
the  business,  seeks  position  at  quality 
small  to  mid-sized  daily.  Box  06850, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER  (41,000) 
seeks  circulation  manager  position. 
Young  and  aggressive  with  an  excellent 
track  record  of  1 1  years  in  circulation. 
Midwest  preferred.  Respond  to  Box 
06849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

ACCURATE,  Literate,  adept.  News  and 
feature  writer  will  intern  as  reporter/ 
copy-editor  in  New  York  area.  Call  lor 
clips.  Joke,  (212)864-9372. 

AWARD-WINNING  sports  page 
designer/copy  editor  looking  lor  a  new 
challenge  with  a  medium-to-large- 
daily.  Experienced  in  Quark  and  omer 
pagination  systems.  Veteran  of  13 
years  in  business  who  also  would  like  to 

do  some  writing  and  prefers  PM  pub¬ 

lication.  (615)966-6515. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  editor/ reporter  pro¬ 
ficient  in  Quark,  Photoshop  and  Word 
seeks  position  in  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8  or  9. 
Call  Kip  (805)646-6841. 


Award  winning  feature  writer  with  7 
years  experience  seeks  position  with 
newspaper,  magazine.  Expert  in  medi¬ 
cine,  health.  Win  relocate.  Reply  to  Box 
0681 2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS:  Want  to  get  started  in  com- 
uter-assisted  but  can't  afford  the 
ardware?  Experienced  reporter  with 
equipment  in  Oakland,  CA  ready  to  move 
to  your  nev/sroom  and  plug  in.  Call  (510) 
839-4068  or  CIS  72561 ,1 200. 


ENVIRONMENT  REPORTER.  Two  yeors 
experience  os  editor  of  daily  environ¬ 
ment  news  service.  Call  Dan  (703)237- 
3241. 


GRADUATING  WITH  MA  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Two  years  of  writing  experierae  at 
major  daily.  Background  in  gov¬ 
ernment  reporting  ana  experience  with 
computers.  Coll  Thomas  Pear  at  (804) 
548-2309. 


PROFESSIONAL  RESEARCHER 
Journalism  degree  and  10  years  expe- 
rierKe  including  network  news  orKl  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper.  Generalist  (strong  in 
politics.)  Skilled  in  online  and  other 
databases.  Leave  message  (212)  366- 
1442. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/reporter. 
Prefer  Zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  (305)  891- 
2595,  (305)  836-2385. 

FREELANCE 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  Experienced  Johan¬ 
nesburg-based  journalist  seeks  assign¬ 
ments.  Drusilla  Menaker  (27-11)  786- 
7720. _ 

LONDON-based  freelance  journalist 
available.  Over  12  years  U.S.  and  U.K. 
magazine  experience.  Any  topic 
including  financial.  Ms.  J.  Smith, 
Phone:071-821-6758, 
Fax:071-630-1100 


RURAL  AFFAIRS  REPORTING-  Experi¬ 
enced  writer/photojournalist  seeks 
assignments  to  cover  rural  ofloirs.  Will 
travel.  Call  or  write  D.  Brent  Miller,  PO 
Box  1773,  Mishawaka,  IN  46546, 
(219)257-0121. 

PROPLJCnON/TECH 

PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBUTION 
Looking  for  an  opportunity  where  my 
skills  and  knowleoge  will  be  utilized  lor 
results.  I  possess  skills  and  knowledge  in 
all  aspects  of  management,  project 
methodology  and  new  technology.  Peo¬ 
ple  oriented,  quality  minded.  Respond  to 
Box  0671 6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 

TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  S90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip _ 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature, 
Copy _ 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

Editor(?Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


For  quicker  placement,  you  con  Fox  your  Positions 
Wanted  ad  along  with  your  Visa/ Mastercard  number 
and  expiration  date  to  {21 2)  929-1 259. 
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by  Sandra  Davidson  Scott 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

WHEN  POLICE  STORM  THE  NEWSROOM 
WITH  A  SEARCH  WARRANT 


UNDER  FEDERAL  LAW,  no  law  en¬ 
forcement  authorities  can  legally 
search  a  news  office  with  a  search  war¬ 
rant  —  with  rare  exceptions. 

Unfortunately,  many  police  officers, 
prosecutors  and  judges  are  unaware  of 
this  law.  Journalists  are  still  vulnerable, 
especially  if  they  are  unaware  of  the 
Privacy  Protection  Act.  They  need  to 
know  the  law  exists,  and  they  need  to 
invoke  it. 

At  times,  journalists  may  very  well 
have  to  educate  law  enforcement  au¬ 
thorities  about  the  law. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  recently  in 
Columbia,  Mo.,  the  home  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Sunday,  Jan.  30  proved  a  particular¬ 
ly  gruesome  news  day  in  Columbia. 
The  body  of  a  woman,  with  stab 
wounds  and  a  slashed  throat,  was 
found  in  a  stubbly  cornfield  north  of 
town.  In  a  nearby  county,  a  headless, 
limbless  torso  of  a  middle-aged  man 
was  found  floating  in  a  river. 

While  the  murdered  man’s  case  lin¬ 
gered,  Columbia  police  quickly  made 
arrests  in  the  woman’s  slaying.  On 
Monday,  Jan.  31,  the  47-year-old  vic¬ 
tim’s  adopted  son  and  his  girlfriend 
were  taken  into  custody.  The  following 
day,  the  son  was  charged  with  first-de¬ 
gree  murder  and  armed  criminal  ac¬ 
tion,  while  his  girlfriend  was  charged 
with  illegal  drug  possession  and  tam¬ 
pering  with  physical  evidence.  The  two 
suspects  lived  with  the  victim,  operat¬ 
ing  a  “massage”  and  “exotic  dancing” 
business  called  “Midnight  Lace”  by  re¬ 
ceiving  calls  at  their  home.  The  victim 
worked  as  an  “escort”  in  the  business. 

Reports  of  the  sensational  case  re¬ 
ceived  repeated  top-of-the-broadcast 
coverage  by  KOMU-TV,  Channel  8,  a 
station  licensed  to  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Its  news  operation  is  run  by 
the  School  of  Journalism  as  well  as  two 

Davidson  Scott  is  a  lawyer  who  teaches 
communications  law  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 


other  area  television  stations. 

Both  the  Columbia  Missourian, 
which  is  the  newspaper  produced  by 
the  School  of  Journalism,  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Daily  Tribune  repeatedly  ran 
stories  about  the  slaying  and  arrests  on 
the  top  of  the  front  page  under  large 
headlines. 

The  son,  Darrin  Walker,  who  stands 
six  feet  tall  and  weighs  314  pounds,  was 
arraigned  Wednesday.  Both  still  and 
TV  cameras  awaited  him.  Before  his 
lawyer  could  quiet  him  down.  Walker 
raised  his  shackled  arms  in  court  and 
waved  and  smiled,  commenting,  “I  fig¬ 
ured  they’d  have  Channel  8  here  — 


communications  law  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  to  alert  me  of  the  authori¬ 
ties’  activities.  1  immediately  called  the 
prosecutor,  Kevin  Crane,  who  was  to¬ 
tally  unaware  of  the  federal  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  search-warrant  searches  of 
news  offices.  About  the  time  I  was  call¬ 
ing  him,  the  police  were  at  the  televi¬ 
sion  station  a  second  time.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  foray,  they  seized  the  videotape  of 
Walker’s  arraignment. 

Granted,  the  tape  recording  of  Wal¬ 
ker  telling  his  story  has  great  eviden¬ 
tiary  value.  Walker  apparently  thought 
he  was  making  exculpatory  statements. 
Instead,  he  was  confessing  to  murder. 


Under  the  law,  an  officer  can  search  a  news  office 
with  a  search  warrant  only  if  ( 1 )  probable  cause 
exists  to  believe  the  reporter  was  involved  in  the 
crime,  (2)  there  is  danger  of  bodily  harm  or  loss  of 
life  or  (3)  there  is  danger  the  material 
will  be  destroyed. 


the  news.  Should  we  give  an  interview 
with  the  newspaper?” 

Later  that  day,  while  Walker  was  in 
jail  in  lieu  of  $750,000  bond,  his  attor¬ 
ney  was  not  present  to  keep  him  silent. 
Twice  Walker  called  KOMU-TV  to  tell 
his  story,  the  station  manager  said.  The 
second  time  Walker  called,  his  voice 
was  taped.  Excerpts  from  the  tape 
aired  during  the  6  and  10  evening  news 
broadcasts. 

The  following  day,  Thursday,  the 
prosecuting  attorney’s  office  got  a 
judge  to  sign  a  search  warrant  to 
search  KOMU-TV  for  “any  and  all  au¬ 
dio  and  videotape  recordings  of  the 
image  and  voice  of  Darrin  S.  Walker.” 
Police  went  to  the  television  station, 
search  warrant  in  hand,  and  confiscat¬ 
ed  the  audiotape  of  Walker’s  call  while 
KOMU-TV  videotaped  the  seizure. 

A  person  working  at  KOMU-TV 
phoned  me  as  the  lawyer  who  teaches 


In  his  emotional  version,  he  said  he 
got  a  knife  to  protect  his  girlfriend, 
whom  his  roughly  120-pound  mother 
supposedly  was  attacking.  Walker 
spoke  of  the  great  strength  his  mother 
had  while  drunk,  “like  she’s  on  speed 
or  something.” 

Also,  he  said,  she  sometimes  carried 
a  gun,  and  he  didn’t  know  if  she  had 
one  with  her  at  the  time. 

As  for  her  death.  Walker  said,  “We 
had  fallen  on  the  ground  with  me 
holding  the  knife  in  front  of  me  and  in 
her  chest.” 

After  three  breaths,  he  said,  she 
stopped  breathing,  and  he  closed  her 
eyes.  Then  after  her  death,  he  said,  he 
slashed  her  throat  to  make  her  death 
appear  to  be  caused  by  someone  else. 

Walker’s  attorney  heard  the  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  tape  while  at  home  working 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  38) 
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70th  Printing  and  Now  on  CD-ROM,  Too! 

The  Essential 
Marketing  Reference 


Market  Gu 


New 

1994  Edition! 

Includes  10  new  MS  As 
and  2  new  CMSAs. 


Now  on  CD-ROM 

For  the  first  time,  the  Market  Guide  is  available  on  CD-ROM. 
(For  DOS,  Windows  and  Mac.  Network  version  available.) 


The  Unique  Source  of  Critical  Market  Data 


Population  By  Age  Transportation 

Disposable  Income  Total  Auto  Registrations 

Number  and  Types  of  Electric  Meters 

Banks  Gas  Meters 

Total  Bank  Deposits  Tap  Water 

By  Type  Climate 

Principal  Industries  Location 

Retail  Outlets  Newspapers  Serving 

Shopping  Centers  the  Market 

Total  retail  sales  by  classification  in  over  3,000  U.S.  and 
Canadian  counties  and  1,600-1-  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities. 

Order  Now  and  Save! 

The  1994  E&P  Market  Guide®  is  available  for  just 
$100  per  copy.  You  can  order  your  Market  Guide 
and  CD-ROM  package  now  at  the  special 
introductory  price  of  only  $395. 

Network  versions  are  available  for  Just  $495  for  2- 
10  users,  $595  for  1 1  or  more  users. 

WAN  pricing  on  request. 

Call: 

For  ordering  information  call  (212)  675-4380  ext.  333. 

For  answers  to  technical  questions  ask  for  ext.  444. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  W.  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1001 1-4234 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide®  is  a 
comprehensive  source  of  market  information  for 
demographers,  researchers,  market  analysts,  media 
personnel  and  others! 

It's  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  data  about  every 
county  and  every  market  where  a  daily  newspaper  is 
published  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Editor  &  Publisher 
conducts  a  yearly  survey  in  more  than  1 ,600  markets  to 
update  the  data  and  uses  a  forecast  model  based  on  91 
different  variables  to  make  annual  projections. 

Successful  Marketing  Tool  Since  1924 
For  seventy  years,  the  annual  Market  Guide  has  forecast 
demographic  composition  and  retail  sales  with  a  proven 
97%  accuracy.  This  data  for  1994,  18  months  before 
government  figures  are  available,  makes  program,  project 
and  budget  planning  easier  and  more  accurate. 

Data  Has  Multiple  Uses 

Because  of  its  encyclopedic  nature,  the  Market  Guide  can 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways:  to  track  retail  distribution,  to 
identify  geographic  locations  from  highway  and  rail  access, 
to  point  out  primary  industries  and  employers,  to  identify 
site  locations  and  test  market  selections. 

Easy  to  Find,  Unique  Data 

The  four  sections  include:  Market  Ranking;  U.S. 

Newspaper  Market  Surveys;  Canadian  Newspaper  Market 
Surveys;  and  Population,  Income,  and  Retail  Sales  Tables. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Market  Guide  as  your  one-of-a- 
kind,  accurate  source  of  valuable,  descriptive  information 
and  as  the  only  source  of  this  information  for  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 

The  1994  E&P  Market  (Juide®  CD-ROM! 

Easy,  Fast,  Versatile 

The  E&P  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  is  easy  to  use,  yet  it  has 
remarkable  capabilities  for  complex  tasks.  Our  fully  indexed, 
searchable  database  is  menu-driven  and  allows  you  to  pull 
out  any  market  information  with  the  criteria  you  select.  You 
have  full  access  and  control  over  your  data.  All  information 
can  be  exported  to  your  PC  or  uploaded  to  your  mainframe 
for  further  analysis  in  the  format  that  works  best  for  you.  It 
cuts  research  time  dramatically. 

Customize  Reports  Instantly 

Population,  Household  Income,  Total  Retail  Sales,  Retail 
Outlets.. .the  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  instantly  enables  you 
to  search  any  data  field,  make  trend  analyses,  locate  growth 
areas  and  compile  and  compare  information  without 
combing  through  pages  of  data. 


ESTIMATED  1994  RETAIL  SALES 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 


Figures  from  E&P's  1994  Market  Guide 
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New  England  -  where  healthy 
retail  sales  mean  profits  for 
smart  retailers  advertising  in  these 
New  England  newspapers: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (M) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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